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BENJAMIN SHERWOOD HEDRICK. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





[Tue following character of Professor Hed- 
rick was dictated from the head to our report- 
er five years ago, while the examiner was @ 
stranger tohim. The analysis might be much 
extended, but we give it as reported, feeling 
confident that the friends of the Professor will 
recognize in it the leading features of his 
character, and be led to regard Phrenology as 
a reliable mode of studying the human mind.]} 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You have a remarkably dense organization, 
and for a man of your weight, you are stronger 
than most men and capable of much endurance. 
There is a peculiar fineness in conjunction with 
& wiry toughness in your physical structure, 
and your mentality, as well as your phsyical 
Vigor, ought, therefore, to be intense: There 


~ 











PORTRAIT OF PROF. BENJ. 8. HEDRICK. 


of affection ; but it is of that kind that seeks 
but few, and to enjoy a home and quiet, 
rather than seek social pleasure in the great 
_ congregation of the public thoroughfare. 
Integrity, uprightness, or honesty is an- 
other of your marked traits; and whatever 
pursuit you follow, this faculty gives te your 
character its peculiar shade. If you are a 
mathematician, it is not sufficient for you to 
say, “so much plus.” You want to express 
the precise remainder. You do not speak in 
round numbers, nor close a difficult discus- 
sion or explication with the term “‘ et cetera.” 
If you are a surveyor or a chemist, you 


: make investigations and records with a 


truthfulness that is mathematically reliable, 
illustrating the fact that honesty, even in 
science, is a valuable quality, For a man 
having as much pride as you, you pass for 
being very modest. You are not obtrusive; 
you never make a display of superiority, or 
vaunt yourself even in victory, Your title- 
page is unimposing, your preface modest, 
but your conclusions are potential. s 
“The middle line of your forehead, from the 





"a 
is grip to your mind, as well as clearness, 
point, and positiveness, 

You have a marked character, as well as a 
marked intellect, and you should be known for 
untiring perseverance, for self-reliance, and for 
ambition, but not for a noisy one. You work 
persistently and quietly, rather than like the 
noisy dog that barks at every step, chases his 
game furiously, and makes as much ado over 
the track of a rabbit as over that of a lion. It 
is hard to sheke you off and deter you from 
pursuing a course which you deem right and 
proper. You are persistent, consecutive, thor- 
ough, and unyielding. You have great strength 





root of the nose upward, is prominent, show- 
ing large Individuality, which gives you a love 
of the physical world in its intrinsic qualities 
and relations ; large Eventuality, which gives 
you historical talent and power to obtain and 
hold the knowledge which exists on any sub- 
ject to which you may devote yourself. Your 
Comparison is also very prominent, giving you 
sharpness of criticism, power to analyze sub- 
jects or objects in argument or in science, and 
you have also excellent ability for generaliza- 
tion, Sos | 

You ought! to be a good teacher; not for 
your wordinéss, for you never overburden a 
subject with language, and always stop when 
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you get through; but you have such clear 
ideas of truth that you define everything so 
that it can be easily and fully understood. 
Your talent as a scholar and thinker consists 
in the power to sift and the power to organize, 
the power to get knowledge and comprehend 
it, and then to set it forth. 

You need larger Language, more Combat- 
iveness and Destruetiveness, more display, 
more policy, and more “blarney.” You do 
not live for yourself, you are less selfish than 
most men, and you would find a saving, econo- 
mical wife a valuable “helpmeet” in your 
financial affairs. $ 

You are not an imitator; you do not like to 
follow in other people’s tracks, except where 
they leave knowledge in their wake, and then 
it is not the track you are after. You try to 
do nothing like other persons, but to absorb the 
thought in question and live it out irrespective 
of other people’s opinions or actions. You are 
a quiet, companionable man ; are fond of home, 
and show best where you are best known. 
You believe in truth, in demonstration, in 
careful analysis ; but you have little faith and 
accept nothing on trust. You have great cu- 
riosity, and it often becomes to you a source of 
knowledge, an element which leads your mind 
on to investigation. If you had wealth so that 
you were beyond the reach of want and care 
on that subject, you would not make a dollar 
in order to become richer; but would devote 
yourself to the acquisition and uses of knowl- 
edge. 

You have a tendency to metaphysics, so far 
as criticism is concerned ; but I think the drift 
of your mind in the main is toward physical 
science, and you would use the mathematical 
as a means of pursuing and expressing your 
ideas, either in chemistry, natural philosophy, 
or in philology. Your mind concentrates itself 
and makes sharp angles and definite points, 
and is critical and practical in contradistine- 
tion from the speeulative, poetical, and dreamy. 
You converge and focalize your ideas to the 
subject or object in question, and have but 
little tendency to become inflated or unbal- 
anced. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Pror. Benzamin S. Heprick was born Feb- 
ruary 13th, 1827, in Davidson County, North 
Carolina, and is the eldest son of Mr. Jobn L. 
Hedrick, who now resides in North Carolina. 
The Hedrick family removed from Pennsyl- 
vania to North Carolina previous to the Revo- 
lutionary War, and is of German origin, as the 
name indicates. The mother of our subject 
was of English descent, and the daughter of 
Benjamin Sherwood, Esq., who resides in 
Marion County, Iowa. 

Prof. Hedrick spent his childhood and youth 
in the backwoods of North Carolina, receiving 
instruction in the common English branches 
from his mother, who at that time seemed to 





have a premonition that he would be some- 
thing more and better than the most of those 
around her, and she therefore resolved to do 
her utmost to give instruction and development 
to his mind. But he lost her fond care at the 
age of fifteen. At the age of nineteen he re- 
solved, with his father’s consent, to prepare 
himself for college, For this purpose he at- 
tended a boarding-school in a neighboring 
village, under the care of Rev. Jesse Rankin, 
and here, for the first time, his hungry mind 
found sufficient food. 

His progress in education was very rapid, for 
in nineteen months he was admitted to the 
Sophomore class in the University of North 
Carolina. Being modest and quiet in manner, 
though he had entered the second college class 
instead of the first, his teachers did not seem 
to expect much from him, and consequently 
did not require much. He, however, soon at- 
tracted their attention and awakened their 
respect by clearly and satisfactorily explaining 
some mathematical problems which no other 
member of his class could solve, and from this 
time he rapidly rose in the scale of scholarship 
until he graduated; with the highest honors of 
the University, in 1851. He has been distin- 
guished, not only for great resolution and de- 
termination of character, but for a fearless 
disregard of consequences when a sense of duty 
or questions of personal liberty of thought and 
action Were involved. Am instance occurred 
during his first year in college which strongly 
illustrates ‘this quality of his character. 
Toward the close of the first session, his class 
was required to undergo an examination, 
which, as @ body, it refused todo. Every pay- 
ing member of the class, except young Hedrick, 
put his signature to the paper, pledging each 
other not to submit to the faculty, and not 
to stand the examination. He stood alone. 
His friends in that class and in other classes 
advised him to sign his name with those of his 
class, as his refusal to do so would place him 
in a very unpleasant situation with his asso- 
ciates. He adhered to his original resolution 
against the strong current of opinion expressed 
by the students, and stood the examination 
while the others refused. The students who 
declined were, of course, dismissed from 
college, with permisMon to return at the begin- 
ning of the next session by submitting to the 
examination. They all went home, but 
were glad to return to their former positions 
by going through the ordeal from which they 
had revolted. At the end of the session Mr. 
Hedrick returned home to his father, who in- 
quired if he was “engaged in the rebellion.” 
When informed by the son that he was not, 
“ Tt is well you were not,” rejoined the father, 
“for if you had been you would never have 
spent another dollar of mine at college.” In- 
stead of being taunted by the other party, they 
were but too glad never to hear the rebellion 
mentioned. 





La 
Shortly before he graduated, he received, 
through the kindness of Governor Grah 
then Secretary of the Navy, and of the Hop, 
D. L. Swain, President of the University, ay 
appointment in the Nautical Almanac Office, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, as secretary tg 
Commander Davis, the Superintendent of th 
Almanac. He was soon promoted to the po. 
sition of assistant in the office, and commenced 
his labors at computing for the Almanac. He 
also began to study in the Harvard Scientific 
School, devoting his time mostly to analytical 
chemistry, yet finding time to attend Prof 
Pierce’s Lectures on Mathematics, and those 
of Prof. Agassiz on Geology and Zoology. 
Having been at Cambridge a year ands 
half, the trustees of Davidson College, North 
Carolina, tendered him the chair of Mathe 
matics in that institution, which he decli 
Shortly after, he was invited by the trusteesof 
the North Carolina University to take charge 
of one of the new departments which they 
proposed establishing, viz., that of Analytical: 
and Agricultural Chemistry. He accepted 
this place, and devoted all his energy and per. 
severance to make it a success, which he 
achieved. He remained, after this appoint 
ment, a year in Cambridge, computing and 
studying, at the same time planning for his 
future work. His plans and opinions in this 
department have been nearly, if not entirely, 
adopted by the President and Trustees, and it 
now stands on the foundation which he laid for 
it. His professional duties began in January, 
1854, he having risen, by the force of his in- 
tellect, from a plow-boy on his father’s farm 
to the position of a professor and the founder 
of a new department in the foremost college 
in the South. His method, his discipline, and 
his instruction gave satisfaction to the trustees, 
to his colleagues, and to most of the people. 
An instance of the Professor’s firmness and 
frankness of character is furnished by the facts | 
which have brought his name conspicuously 
before the people of the whole country. He 
was born and educated in the South, and was | 
holding an honorable place in her best seat of | 
learning, when the exciting national election | 
of 1856, which resulted in the elevation of Mr. | 
Buchanan to the Presidency, took place, ani | 
every man was expected to feel deeply inte | 
gard to the result. 
Professor Hedrick was casually inquired of, | 
by an acquaintance, what he thought of the | 
idea of Fremont obtaining any votes at the | 
South, when he replied that he would vote for 
him if there were an electoral ticket for him | 
in North Carolina. This fact got into the p® 
pers, and raised such an excitement that it led 
to his dismissal from his professorship in the 
college. When the subject was being agitated 
—and most men would have consulted what 
seemed to be policy and self-interest—he bold 
ly asserted, in the columns of the North Cure 
olina Standard, the paper through which thé 
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excitement had been raised, his opinions and 
the reasons for them respecting the approach- 
ing election. With a young family and a 
promising career before him, few young men 
would have had the hardihood and determina- 
tion to assert unpopular opinions in the face of 
such probable opposition with its certain re- 
sults. Whatever persons may think of the 
policy of Professor Hedrick’s course, none will 
deny the tenacity of will, independence of 
character, and fidelity to principle which his 
conduct evinced, 

Professor Hedrick left North Carolina in 
April, 1857, and took up his residence in New 
York city, where he went into a laboratory, 
and also devoted part of his time to teaching 
Chemistry and Mathematics in several of the 
private schools, and in the Rutgers Institute. 
When the evening lectures were established at 
the Cooper Institute, he took charge of the 
classes in Mathematics, Last spring he went 
to Washington, expecting soon to return to 
North Carolina, but the madness of secession 
made that inexpedient. He was then appoint- 
ed to a place in the Patent Office, and is now 
the Examiner in the Chemical Department of 
the Patent Office. 


i 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 10. 





acquisiTiveNngEss. ( Continued.) 

SometTHine besides Acquisitiveness is ne- 
cessary to the successful prosecution of busi- 
ness and the accumulation of wealth. Those 
who are possessed of skill and talent, with a 
fair degree of moral feeling, even though their 
Acquisitiveness be as strong and active as 
such an education would render it, will, by 
the over-mastering power of that talent, accu- 
mulate wealth, and do it within the pale of 
civillaw. They plan, devise ways and means, 
see results before they are reached, anticipate 
improvements and depressions in business 
affairs, and know when to let out and when 
to take in; these get rich, and do it honestly, 
lawfully, respectably. But those, on the con- 
trary, who have but little mechanical skill, 
and are wanting in energy and industry; those 
who have not the talent necessary to perfect 
far-seeing plans for acquiring property ; those, 
also, who lack the shrewdness to compete with 
the artful, will find themselves poor, neglect- 
ed, and, in the world’s estimation, disreputa- 
ble. Thrifty, wide-awake, industrious, and 
prosperous people always leok down con- 
temptuously upon shiftless, listless, unskillful, 
and unsuccessful men, however good and vir- 
tuous. Persons finding themselvgs pinched 
with want, their children suffering privations, 
are driven to desperation. This intense love 
for their families, those holy feelings which, 
under favorable circumstances, minister to vir- 
tue and happiness, under the pressure of such 


! 
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| 
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poverty and privation, have a directly oppo- 
site tendency. Many a man in such a posi- 
tion has been led to steal and rob, and has 
found himself on the criminal list, not because 
he was by nature vicious, or coveted his 
neighbor’s property, but because he had not 
the shrewdness, talent, and industry to acquire 
the comforts and necessaries of life in a legiti- 
mate manner, and to save his loved ones from 
cold and hunger has violated the criminal law. 
Moreover, such persons may labor, but they 
have too little skill to make that labor highly 
successful ; and being surrounded by sharpers, 
and those who, by management, contrive to 
absorb the profits of their labor, they remain 
poor from year to year, and the history of such 
people is one of privation, if not of suffering and 
crime. Now, in what consists the remedy for 
gigantic evils such as these? This, surely, is 
not the natural state of man; a single propen- 
sity, one selfish desire, Acquisitiveness, should 
not rule the human race with such despotic 
sway. 

In tropical climes, man, in his savage state, 
has but little of the faculty of Acquisitiveness. 
While his wants are few, this organ is small ; 
and it is an interesting fact, that in the African 
race we seldom find this organ large; and 
although they are accused of stealing, it is the 
result of thriftlessness, and too little Acquisi- 
tiveness to prompt them to provide for pro- 
spective want; and consequently, being desti- 
tute, they steal to supply their presents wants. 
In. their, native land, where .they can reach 
forth the hand and pluck the fruits of eternal 
summer, and in a climate where they require 
no houses and clothing to shelter them from 
wintry blasts, Acquisitiveness is neither re- 
quired nor developed. 

But as man wanders from the equator into 
colder latitudes, clothing, shelter, and accumu- 
laton of food for winter, are necessary; and 
with such people the organ is more amply de- 
veloped, together with those qualities of in- 
genuity and energy which lie at the foundation 
of skill and industry, than in people living in 
hot climates. It is not necessary to argue the 
importance of this faculty as the provider of 
the absolute necessaries of life, nor to state 
that it lies at the foundation of all those faeul- 
ties which enable us ta enjoy the comforts of 
a sufficiency, and the means for the gratifica- 
tion of taste; but there is a proper limit to its 
development and activity, beyond which its 
exercise becomes vicious. A morbid Acquis- 
itiveness, which gives an excessive desire to 
acquire, is akin to that feverish state of Ama- 
tiveness which leads to licentiousness, or to 
that of Alimentiveness, which produces intem- 
perance. 

This faculty should be trained equally with 
Cc ienti , Benevolence, Cautiousness, 
and Friendship. Every young man should be 
trained to feel that the human race is a great 
brotherhood, that each man has rights as well 








as himself, that each has no right to the earn- 
ings of others without a fair equivalent, and 
that this faculty should be used for the public 
good, as well as for private gain. Some men 
who account themselves honest, do not seruple 
to defraud the government of the city, state, 
or nation, but would feel guilty for perpe- 
trating a like fraud upon a person whom they 
knew. In our country, there is coming to be 
a public sentiment adverse to faithful, persist- 
ent industry. The intellect and the skill of 
the race should, to a great extent, be trained 
to real production, either from manufactures, 
or from the bosom of the soil. The prevalent 
disposition of young men to be merchants and 
manufacturers, which leads them to study how 
many half-fed women ean be employed, or how 
many sets of profits ean be wrung from a sin- 
gle bushel of wheat, ora pair of boots, before 
it gets from the purchaser to the consumer, is 
a system of prey and plunder, condemned alike 
by common sense and conscience. One half 
of the nominal value of the property of the 
world is added to the real cost of production 
in the shape of profits. Three fourths of all 
the expenses and additions to the cost of goods, 
in the shape of profits, are entirely unneces- 
sary to the trading world. The nearer the 
producer and the consumer can be brought to- 
gether, without the intervention of a platoon 
of men who aspire for the lion’s share of the 
profit, the better will it be for all concerned, 
and, of course, the less will be the cost to the 
consumer. There is no point in the education 
of the young where there needs to be more re- 
form than with reference to the exercise of 
Acquisitiveness. The demoralizing effects 
which the gratification of a miserly disposition 
produces on the individual man, the passion, 
the violence, the desolation, and the crime 
which grow out of this absorbing spirit of 
penuriousness, this grasping avarice on the 
part of a portion of the community, ought to 
arouse the moral sense of the world to a right 
training of this faculty; and this training 
should be done in harmony with the higher 
powers of the mind, whose office it is to exert 
a commanding and restraining influence over 
the passions and propensities. 

Acquisitiveness is often stimulated by per- 
verted self-esteem, which gives a love of 


| power, and Acquisitiveness is employed to ac- 


quire the means of securing that power. Per- 
verted Apprebativeness, also, stimulates it ; 
this leads one to rejoice in parades and splen- 
dor, and money is useful to carry out those 

. Sometimes morbid Cautiousness ex- 
cites Acquisitiveness to the highest degree to 
provide the means for future safety and secu- 
rity. The mercenary spirit exerted around us 
tends to awaken Cautiousness and Secretive- 
ness in the direction of money ing, and 
when Acquisitiveness is the eentral desire and 
the ruling agent in this warfare of man upon 
man, the scramble for wealth and pecuniary 
advancement becomes ridiculous, if we could 
forget the criminality and the misery which 
are necessarily coupled with such perversion. 
In this Age of Gold, Aequisitiveness occupies 
so conspicuous a position, has so much to do 
with stimulating and exciting both normal and 
morbid mental action, that we shall devote 
another article to its consideration. 
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A SHELF IN OUR CABINET—No. 4. 


Peter Rosrnson, as the engravings of his 
bust show, was a very base, coarse, animal 
character. The cast from which these engrav- 
ings of Robinson’s head are copied was taken in 
plaster on the day previous to his execution. It 


PETER ROBINSON. 


will be seen that his head is enormously large 
in the base; that it is not high and expand- 
ed in the top, or well developed in the 
forehead, in proportion to the width of the 
head, as evinced in both the front and side 


—_- 


— 


PETER ROBINSON—SIDE VIEW. 


His Amativeness, Destructiveness, 


views. 





character. 
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Mirthfulness were large. He had, also, large 
perceptive organs. His moral qualities had 
comparatively little restraining influence over 
his conduct. 


The history and character of Robinson are 
well known to elderly persons. It is now 
more than twenty years since he was execut- 
ed; but the sight of his bust, conspicuously 
exposed in our cabinet, as it is, often brings 
him to mind; and his case must continue to be 
interesting, especially to the phrenologist, who 
sees in it but the natural outworking of such 
a combination of faculties. He was born in 
New York city: his parents were poor, and 
his father intemperate. He had no education, 
was exposed to all kinds of temptation, and 
mingled in the lowest company. In 1828 he 
went to New Brunswick, New Jersey, to re- 
side, where he pursued the trade of a carpen- 
ter, and married. Nothing special occurred 
to arrest public attention respecting him until 
December, 1840. Mr. Suydam, president of a 
bank in New Brunswick, had sold land to Rob- 
inson, furnished him money for building a 
house, and held a mortgage on the same. A 
note of seventy-five dollars was due; Robin- 
son, by promises of payment, enticed Mr. 
Suydam to his house, and there, while sitting 
by a table, struck him with a mallet, knocking 
him down and stunning him; and then, by 
means of a spade, he put an end to his life. 
He buried the body under the floor, but was 
soon suspected, and an examination of the prem- 
ises being made, the remains of the deceased 
were discovered. Robinson was tried, con- 
victed, and executed for murder. While in jail 
and during the trial he conduact- 
ed strangely, appearing indifferent 
tohis fate. He was at times given 
to sport and mirthfulness. At 
first he denied the murder ; finally 
confessed it, but never manifested 
any sense of repentance or indi- 
cations of guilt or remorse. He 
even joked and sported as he as- 
cended the scaffold. 

Gosse.—The cast of the head 
of Gosse, represented by_the en- 
graving, presents a most remark- 
able object of phrenological study. 
A side view would show decided 
prominence of the intellect and Be- 
nevolence ; the head is long from 
the ear forward and upward. In 
the front view, the head appears 
very narrow, indicating small Ac- 
quisitiveness, Secretiveness, Com- 
bativeness, and Destructiveness ; 
and though Mr. Gosse had a good 
intellect, and that well edueated, 
he was too poorly balanced in or- 
ganization to evinee a harmonious 
He was too amiable and unselfish ; 


Ae 


On the death of his parents he came into the 
possession of considerable property ; he con. 
verted it into money, and in a short time gave 
it away; some of it indiscriminately to street 
beggars, and nearly all of it quite injudi- 
ciously. He resorted 
to teaching to gaina 
livelihood, but the 
boys soon took advan- 
tage of his good nature 
and amiableness, and 
turned him out of the 
school. He failed in 
all his endeavors to 
make a livelihood; 
- and had he not pos- 
sessed wealthy friends 
to aid him while liv- 
ing,and at death leave 

him legacies, he would have died a pauper. 
Here we have a mask of the learned Doctor 
Tuomas Cuatmers, a Scottish divine, born 
March 17, 1870, died near Edinburgh, May 
31, 1847. He was eminent as a divine, as an 
orator, as a writer. He was five years Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Saint Andrews, and its literary reeults were 
his Lectures on Moral. Philosophy, and his 
work on Political Economy, in connection with 
The Moral Aspects of Society, subsequently 
published. He was transferred from Saint 
Andrews to the chair of Theology, in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he remained dur- 
ing the next fifteen years, or till 1843. He 
carried his eloquence and enthusiasm into the 
class-room, which was filled, not with students 
alone, but with clergymen of every church, 
and gentlemen of literary and scientific dis- 
tinction, anxious to hear systematic Theology 
propounded by so skillful a teacher. In 1833, 


REV. DR. THOMAS CHALMERS, 


he published his Bridgewater Treatise on ‘The 








Combativeness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, 
Constructiveness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, and 


was not fit to protect himself from insult and 
aggression, or to aequire and keep property. 


Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Constitution of Man.” It is 
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not necessary for us to speak of the eminent 
labors and triumphs of this great man; if the 
world does not know them by heart, it knows, 
at least, that he was one of the ablest of think- 
ers and orators the world ever produced. What 
a magnificent forehead and face our cut repre- 
sents! what strong, well-set features! Buta 
front view of the cast itself makes one think 
of lion-like power, and of those high and noble 
qualities of thought and imagination which are 
rarely equaled, and perhaps never surpassed. 
He had very large perceptives, particularly 
large Calculation and Order. His taste for 
numerical arrangement was exhibited in the 
most insignificant actions and habits of his 
life, and regulated every part of his toilet, 


HON. JOHN DAVIS. 


even to the daily strapping of his razor. He 
did almost everything by numbers; used to set 
down his staff at every fourth step, and thus 
he would count constantly for miles. And this 
he did though he had company, and was en- 
gaged in animated conversation. This habit 
of reducing everything to numerical or mathe- 
matical rule was blended with all his philo- 
sophical investigations, and tended to give to 
his works remarkable clearness, compactness, 
and vigor. He had enormous Causality and 
Comparison, very large Mirthfulness and 
Ideality, and he was able to take up the most 
common-place theological theme, and throw 
sround it such a freshness of illustration, such 
Tichness of thought and affluence of lan- 
guage, as to enrapture the most cultivated 
minds, as well as to interest those who could 
do little more than to spell out the text on 
which his discourse was based. 

Joun Davis, Member of Congress, and 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
and Governor of that State, was born at 
Northborough, January 13th, 1787, and died 
at Worcester, Mass., April 19th, 1854. He 





graduated at Yale College in 1812; studied 
the law, and settled in Worcester. In 1824, 
on no other nomination than the newspaper 
suggestion of an unknown friend, he was 
elected to Congress, and continued to hold 
that office by successive re-elections until 1834, 
when he was elected Governor of the State. 
In 1835 he was elected to 
the United States Senate ; in 
1841, 742 and ’43 he was 
Governor of Massachusetts ; 
in 1845 he was re-elected to 
the United States Senate, 
and remained in that position 
until 1853, when he declined 
a re-election. He was an able 
debater, a practical thinker, a 
firm and unswerving patriot. 
Before the middle of his pub- 
lic career, the incorruptible 
integrity of Mr. Davis had 
gained for him the popular 
appellation of *‘ Honest John 
Davis,” a title which clung to 
him through life; and his 
phrenological developments 
correspond with this noble 
title. His father was a far- 
mer, and reared his son in a 
plain, enonomical manner. 
While Honest John was Gov- 
ernor, a friend of ours hap- 
pened to be in his office, when 
one of his sons, a lad some 
twelve or fifteen years of 
age, happened to come jn 
with cowhide boots on. After 
the boy did his errand and 
retired, a friend of the Gov- 
ernor who happened to be present, inquired if 
that was his son, and why he allowed him to 
wear such coarse boots. “Hush !” said the Gov- 
ernor, ‘‘my boys do not know but what cowhide 
boots are as good as any, and I don’t want you 
to tell them.”’? This is republican simplicity, 
and he maintained it through life, by precept 
and example. The economy which prevented 
his own sons from becoming prematurely proud 
and vain, furnished the means for providing 
many a poor boy in Worcester with a substan- 
tial pair of cowhide boots; for the Governor 
was known for his generosity and sympathy 
for the poor, as much as for his personal plain- 
ness and downright honesty. 

Dr. Cox. One of the most remarkable 
busts on the shelf is that of Rev. Samuel 
Hanson Cox, D.D. The engraving which we 
present shows that his head is remarkably full 
in the middle and lower parts of the forehead ; 
perhaps no man living has a more fertile lit- 
erary memory than he. It is urged against his 
style of speaking and conversation, that he 
overloads his discourse with quotations, i)lus- 
trations, and classical words and phrases. His 








head is large, particularly so in the forehead. 
He is firm, ambitious, benevolent, and very 
social. He has a fertile imagination, great 
natural ingenuity, and good argumentative 
powers. His wit is abundant, and he is very 
off-hand and ready in its use. He was born 
in Philadelphia, in 1793. His father, James 


SAMUEL HANSON COX, D.D. 


Cox, belongs to the Society of Friends. 
Samuel was not educated classically, but 
commenced the study of the law before he 
was twenty years of age. While reading 
Blackstone, he stumbled upon a Scripture quo- 
tation used by that writer, which led the mind 
of young Cox to the subject of religion, and 
finally to the ministry He is a self-educated 
man, and largely read in the various depart- 
ments of literature and science. Doctor Cox 
is not a tall man, but is plump and stout. His 
hair is thin and silvery, which he wears 
combed back, imparting a very dignified air. 
His voice is strong and impulsive; he warms 
up to a subject with the enthusiasm of youth ; 
it is really a treat to listen to his opulent 
speech, laien as it is with various learning 
and apt illustration. 

The Doctor has an excellent constitution, 
and as he resembles his mother, whom we 
happen to know, he is likely to live to a great 
age. We happened to be at his mother’s, in 
Philadelphia, a few years since, when she 
was eighty-eight years of age; and in the 
course of the conversation she was so sprightly, 
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in her manner that we asked her, jocosely, 
about how old she considered herself when she 
didn’t stop to consider her real age; and she 
answered, with a ringing laugh, ‘‘Oh, about 
eighteen!” Three years after that, when she 
was ninety-one, she rode in the cars to Owego, 
New York, where her son then resided, when 
some of the neighbors inquired how she en- 
dured the journey of two hundred and eighty 
miles; and she replied, with animation, “I 
did not endure it at all; I enjoyed it.” As we 
have this fact from Dr. Cox himself, there can 
be no doubt of its truth; and any one who 
knows Eligabeth Cox, as in Quaker phrase she 
is called, would expect she would perform such 
a journey and enjoy it; and an acquaintance 
with her goes very far to explain the enthu- 
siasm, memory, and mental brilliancy of the 
son. 

Side by side on the’shelf we have a bust of 
Witt Bua«s, and that of Wirtu™ Hare, 
his accomplice, who was executed for murder, 
in Edinburgh, in 1829. Being reduced to 
wretchedness and poverty, Burke lodged for a 
few nights in Hare’s house, and during his stay, 
a fellow-lodger died, and his body was sold by 
Hare and Burke for dissection. At this point 
his career of brutish villainy commenced. The 
priee of the body being spent, Burke decoyed a 
woman into Hare’s den, murdered her, and 
sold her body. He and Hare repeated similar 
barbarities sixteen times during the year, till 
at last they were detected. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the intense selfishness, the cold-blooded, 
cruel, calculating villainy of these transactions. 
The busts exhibit very broad, low heads, indi- 
cating an immense development of the animal 
and selfish organs, with comparatively small 
moral organs. The eonviction and execution 
of no criminals ever excited the public senti- 
ment more deeply than this of Burke and Hare; 
and though the seene of their wickedness was 
in Edinburgh, their names and deeds sent a 
thrill of horror throughout the civilized world. 
Men had been murdered for their money; but 
to murder men and women merely to sell their 
bodies for six or eight dollars for purposes of 
dissection, was an exhibition of heartlessness 
which can find a parallel only in the cannibal 
who kills a human being in order to feed upon 
his remains. 
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It is common for men to say, that such and 
such things are perfectly right— very desir- 
able; but that, unfortunately, they are not 
practicable. Oh,no,no! Those things which 
are not practicable are not desirable. There 
is nothing in the world really beneficial that 
does net lie within the reach of an informed 
understanding and a well-directed pursuit. 
There is nothing that God has judged good 
for us, that he has not given us the means to 
accomplish, both in the natural and the moral 
world. If we ery like children for the moon, 
like children we must cry on.— Burke. 





PEOPLE OF WHOM MORE MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN MADE. 


(conta vEp.] 

PuyYsIcALLY, po man is made the most of. 
Look at an acrobat or a boxer: there is what 
your limbs might have been made for strength 
and agility; that is the potential which is in 
human nature in these respects. I never wit- 
nessed a prize-fight, and assuredly I never will 
witness one; but I am teld, that, when the 
champions appear in the ring, stripped for the 
combat, (however bestial and blackguard- 
looking their countenances may be), the clear- 
ness and beauty of their skin testify that by 
skillful physical discipline a great deal more 
may be made of that human hide than is 
usually made of it. Then, if you wish to see 
what may be made of the human muscles as 
regards rapid dexterity, look at the Wizard of 
the North or at an Indian juggler. I am very 
far, indeed, for saying or thinking that this pe- 
culiar pre-eminence is worth the paing it must 
cost to acquire it. Not that I have a word to 
say against the man who maintains his chil- 
dren by bringing some one faculty of the body 
to absolute perfection : I am ready even to ad- 
mit that it is a very right and fit thing that 
one man in five or six millions should devote 
his life to showing the very utmost that can 
be made of the human fingers, or the human 
muscular system as a whole, It is fit that a 
rare man here and there should cultivate some 
accomplishment to a perfection that looks 
magical, just as it is fit that a man here and 
there should live in a house that cost a mill- 
ion of pounds to build, and round which a 
wide tract of cowntry shows what may be 
made of trees and fields where unlimited 
wealth and exquisite taste have done their 
best to improve Nature to the fairest forms of 
which it is capable. But even if it were pos- 
sible, it would not be desirable that all human 
beings should live in dwellings like Hamilton 
Palace or Arundel Castle; and it would serve 
no good end at all, certainly no end worth the 
cost, to have all educated men muscular as 
Tom Sayers, or swift of hand as Robert Hou- 
din. Practical efficiency is what is wanted 
for the business of this world, not absolute 
perfection ; life is too short to allow any but 
exceptional individuals, few and far between, 
to. acquire the power of playing at rackets as 
well as rackets can possibly be played. We 
are obliged to have a great number of irons in 
the fire ; it is needful that we should do de- 
cently well a great number of things; and we 
must not devote ourselves to one thing to the 
exclusion of all the rest. And accordingly, 
though we may desire to be reasonably muscu- 
lar and reasonably active, it will not disturb 
us to think that in both these respeets we are 
people of wham more might have been made. 
It may here be said that probably there is 
hardly an influence which tends so powerfully 
to produce extreme self-complacency as the 
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conviction, that, as regards some one physical 
accomplishment, one is a person of whom mote 
could not have been made. It is a 
thing to think that you stand decidedly ahead 
of all mankind; that Eclipse is first, and the 
rest nowhere; even in the matter of keeping 
up six balls at once, or of noting and remem. 
bering twenty different objects in a shop-win. 
dow as you walk past it at five miles an hour, 
I do not think I ever beheld a human being 
whose aspect was of such unutterable pride a 
a man I lately saw playing the drum as om 
of acertain splendid military band. He wa 
playing in a piece in which the drum music 
was very conspicuous ; and even an unskilled 
observer could remark that his playing wa 
absolute perfection. He had the thorough 
mastery of his instrument. He did the most 
difficult things not only with admirable pre. 
cision, but without the least appearance of 
effort. He-was a great, tall fellow; and it 
was really a fine sight to see him stand. 
ing very upright, and immovable save as to 
his arms, looking fixedly into distance, and 
his bosom swelling with the lofty belief, that, 
out of four or five thousand persons who were 
present, there was not one who, to save his 
life, could have done what he was doing s 
easily. 

So much of physical dexterity. As for 
physical grace, it will be admitted that in that 
respect more might be made of most human 
beings. It is not merely that they are ugly or 
awk naturally, but that they are ugly 
and awkward artificially, Sir Bulwer Lyt 
toh, in his @@plier writings, was accustomed 
to maintain, that, just as it is a man’s duty 
to cultivate his mental powers, so is it his 
duty to cultivate his bodily appearance. And 
doubtless all the gifts of Nature are talents 
committed to us to be improved; they am 
things intrusted to us to make the best of. It 
may be‘difficult to fix the point at which, the 
care of personal appearance in man or woman 
becomes excessive. It does so unquestionably 
whe» it engrosses the mind to the neglectof 
more important things. But I suppose that 
all reasonable people now believe that serupt- 
lous attention to personal cleanliness, fresh- 
ness, and neatness is a Christian duty. The 
days are past, almost everywhere, in whieh 
piety was held to be associated with dirt. 
Nobody would mention now, as a proof how 
saintly a human being was, that, for the love 
of God, he had never washed his face o 
brushed his hair for thirty years. And even 
scrupulous neatness need bring with it no sue 
picion of puppyism. The most trim and tidy 
of old men was good John Wesley ; and he con- 
veyed to the minds of all who saw him tbe 
notion of a man whose treasure was laid up 
beyond this world, quite as much as if he had 
dressed in such a fashion as to make himself 
an object of ridicule, or as if he had forswom 
the use of soap. Some people fancy 
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slovenliness of attire indicates a mind above 
petty details. I have seen an eminent preach- 
er ascend the pulpit with his bands hanging 
over his right shoulder, his gown apparently 
put on by being dropped upon him from the 
vestry ceiling, and his hair apparently un- 
brushed for several weeks. There was no 
suspicion of affectation about that good man ; 
yet I regarded his untidiness as a defect, and 
not as an excellence. He gave a most elo- 
quent sermon ; yet I thought it would have 
been well, had the lofty mind that treated so 
adwirably some of the grandest realities of 
life and of immortality been able to address 
itself a little to the care of lesser things. I 
confess, that, when I heard the Bishop of Ox- 
ford preach, I thought the effect of his sermon 
was increased by the decorous and careful 
fashion in which he was arrayed in his robes. 
And it is to be admitted that the grace of the 
human aspect may be in no small measure 
enhanced by bestowing a little pains upon it, 
You, youthful matron, when you take your 
little children to have their photographs taken, 
and when their nurse, in contemplation of that 
event, attired them in their most tasteful dress- 
es, and arranged their hair in its prettiest 
curls, you know that the little things looked 
agreat deal better than they do on common 
days. It is pure nonsense to say that beauty 
when unadorned is adorned the most. For 
that is as much as to say that a pretty young 
woman, in the matter of physical appearance, 
is a persons of whom no more can be made. 
Now taste and skill can make more of almost 
anything. And you will set down Thomson’s 
lines as flatly opposed to fact, when your 
lively young cousin walks into your room to 
let you see her before she goes out to an even- 
ing party, and when you compare that radiant 
Vision, in her robes of misty texture, and with 
hair arranged in folds the most complicated, 
Wreathed, ‘and satin-shoed, with the homely 
figure that took a walk with you that after- 
noon, russet-gowned, tartan-plaided, and shod 
With serviceable boots for tramping through 
country mud. One does not think of loveli- 
ness in the case of men, because they have 
not got any ; but their aspect, such as it is, is 
mainly made by their tailors. And Jit is a 
lamentable thought, how very ill the clothes 
of most men are made. I think that the art 
of draping the male human body has been 
brought to much less excellence by the mass 
of those who practice it than any other of the 
useful and ornamental arts. Tailors, even in 
great cities, are generally extremely bad. Or 
it may be that the providing the human frame 
with decent and well-fitting garments is so 
Very difficult a thing that (save by a great ge- 
nius here and there) it can be no more than 
approximated to, vs for tailors in little coun- 
try villages, their power of distorting and dis- 
figuring is wonderful. When I used to be a 
country clergymen, I remember how, when I 











went to the funeral of some simple rustic, I 
was filled with surprise to see the tall, strap- 
ping, fine young country lads, arrayed in their 
black suits. What awkward figures they look- 
ed in those unwonted garments! How differ- 
ent from their easy, natural appearance in 
their every-day fustian! Here you would see 
a young fellow with a coat whose hage collar 
eovered half his head when you looked at him 
from behind; a very common thing was to 
have sleeves which entirely concealed the 
hands ; and the wrinkled and baggy aspect of 
the whole suit could be imagined only by such 
as have seen them. It may be remarked here, 
that those strong country lads were in another 
respect people of whom more might have been 
physically made, O for a drill-sergeant to 
teach them to stand upright, and to turn out 
their toes, and to get rid of that slouching, 
hulking gait which gives such a look of clum- 
siness and stupidity. If you could but have 
the well-developed muscles and the fresh com- 
plexion of the country with the smartness of 
the town! You have there the rough mate- 
rial of which a vast deal may be made; you 
have the water-worn pebble which will take 
on @ beautiful polish. Take from the moor- 
land cottage the shepherd lad of sixteen; send 
him to a Scotch college for four years; let him 
be tutor in a good family for a year or two ; 
and if he be an observant fellow, you will find 
in him the quiet, self-possessed air and the 
easy address of the gentleman who has seen 
the world. And it is curious to see one brother 
of a family thus educated and polished into 
refinement, while the other three or four, re- 
maining in their father’s simple lot, retain its 
rough manners and its unsophisticated feelings. 
Well, look at the man who has been made a 
gentleman—probably by the hard labor and 
sore self-denial of the others—and see in him 
what each of the others might have been! 
Look with respect on the diamond which need- 
ed only to be polished! Reverence the unde- 
veloped potential which circumstances have 
held down! Look with interest on these peo- 
ple of whom more might have been made ! 
Such a sight as this sometimes sets us 
thinking how many germs of excellence are in 
this world turned to no account. You see the 
polished diamond and the rough one side by 
side. It is too late now ; but the dull colorless 
pebble might have been the bright glancing 
gem. And you may polish the material dia- 
mond at any time; but if you miss your sea- 
son in the case of the human one, the loss can 
never be repaired. The bumpkin who is a 
bumpkin at thirty must remain a bumpkin to 
threescore and ten. But another thing that 
makes us think how many fair possibilities are 
lost is to remark the fortuitous way in which 
great things have often been done—and done 
by people who never dreamed that they had 
in them the power to do anything particular. 
These cases, one can not but think, are sam- 
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ples of millions more. There have been very 
popular writers who were brought out by mere 
accident, They did not know what precious 
vein of thought they had at command, till 
they stumbled upon it as if by chance, like 
the Indian at the mines of Potosi. It is not 
much that we know of Shakspeare, but it 
seems certain that it was in patching up old 
plays for acting that he discovered within him- 
self a capacity for producing that which men 
will not easily let die. ‘When a young mili- 
tary man, disheartened with the service, sought 
for an appointment as an Irish Commissioner 
of Excise, and was sadly disappointed because 
he did not get it, itis probable that he had as 
little idea as any one else had that he possess- 
ed that aptitude for the conduct.of war which 
was to make him the Duke of Wellington. 
And when a young mathematician, entirely 
devoid of ambition, desired to settle quietly 
down and devote all his life to that unexciting 
study, he was not aware that he was a person 
of whom more was to be made, who was to 
grow into the great Emperor Napoleon. I had 
other instances in my mind, but. after these 
last it is needless to mention them. But such 
cases suggest to us that there may have been 
many Folletts who never held a brief, many 
Keans who never acted but in barns, many 
Vandyks who never earned more than sixpence 
a day, many Goldsmiths who never were bet- 
ter than penny-a-liners, many Michaels who 
never built their St.-Peters—and perhaps a 
Shakspeare who held horses at the theater- 
door for pence, as the Shakspeare we know of 
did, and who stopped there. 

Let it here be suggested, that it is highly 
illogical te conclude that you are yourself a 
person of whom a great deal more might have 
been made, merely because you are a person 
of whom it is the fact that very little has ac- 
tually been made. This suggestion may ap- 
pear a truism; but it is one of those simple 
truths of which we all need to be occasionally 
reminded. After all, the great test of what a 
man can do must be what a man does. But 
there are folk who live on the reputation of be- 
ing pebbles capable of receiving a very high 
polish, though from cireumstances they did not 
choose to be polished. There are people who 
stand high in general estimation on the ground 
of what they might have done, if they had liked. 
You will find students who took no honors at 
the university, but who endeavor to impress 
their friends with the notion, that, if they had 
chosen, they eould have attained to unexam- 
pled eminence. And sometimes, no doubt, 
there are great powers that run to waste, 
There have been men whose doings, splendid 
as they were, were no more than a hint of how 
much more they could have done. In such a 
case as that of Coleridge, you see how the 
lack of steady industry and of all sense of re- 
sponsibility abated the tangible result of the 
noble intellect God gave him. But as a gen- 
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eral rule, and in the case of ordinary people, | those people who, feeling within themselves 


you need not give a man credit for the posses- 
sion of any powers beyond those which he has 
actually exhibited. If a boy is at the bottom 
of his class, it is probably because he could 
not attain its top. My friend Mr. Snarling 
thinks he can write much better articles than 
those which appear in the Atlantic Monthly ; 
but as he has not done so, I am not inclined to 
give him credit for the achievement. But you 
see that this principle of estimating people’s 
abilities, not by what they have done, but by 
what they think they could do, will be much 
approved by persons who are stupid and at 
the same time conceited. It is a pleasing ar- 
rangement, that every man should fix his own 
mental mark, and hold by his estimate of him- 
self. And then, never measuring his strength 
with others, he can suppose that he could have 
beat them, if he had tried. 

Yes, we are all mainly fashioned by circum- 
stances ; and had the circumstances been more 
propitious, they might have made a great deal 
more of us. You sometimes think, middle- 
aged man, who have never passed the limits 
of Britain, what an effect might have been 
produced upon your views and character by 
foreign travel. You think what an indefinite 
expansion of mind it might have caused—how 
many narrow prejudices it might have rubbed 
away—how much wiser and better a man it 
might have made you. Or more society and 
wider reading in your early youth might have 
improved you—might have taken away the 
shyness and the intrusive individuality which 
you sometimes feel painfully>might have 
called out one ean not say what of greater 
confidence and larger sympathy. How very 
little, you think to yourself, you have seen 
and known! While others skim great libra- 
ries, you read the same few books over and 
over ; while others come to know many lands 
and cities, and the faces and ways of many 
men, you look, year after year, on the same 
few square miles of this world, and you have 
to form your notion of human nature from the 
study of but few human beings, and these 
very commonplace. Perhaps it is as well. It 
is not so certain that more would have been 
made of you, if you had enjoyed what might 
seem greater advantages. Perhaps you learn- 
ed more, by studying the little field before you 
earnestly and long, than you would have learn- 
ed, if you had bestowed a cursory glance upon 
fields more extensive by far. Perhaps there 
was compensation for the fewness of the cases 
you had to observe in the keenness which you 
were able to observe them. Terhaps the 
Great Disposer saw that in your case the pub- 
lic got nearly all the polishing it would stand 
—the man nearly all the chances he could 
improve. 

If there be soundness and justice in this 
suggestion, it may afford consolation to a con- 
siderable class of men and women ; I mean 
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many defects of character, and discerning in 
their outward lot much which they would 
wish other than it is, are ready to think that 
some one thing would have put them right— 
that some one thing would put them right 
even yet—but something which they have 
hopelessly missed, something which can never 
be. There was just one testing event which 
stood between them and their being made a 
vast deal more of. They would have been 
far better and far happier, they think, had 
some single malign influence been kept away 
which has darkened all their life, or had some 
single blessing been given which would have 
made it happy. If you had got such a parish, 
which you did not get—if you had married 
such a woman—if your little child had not 
died—if you had always the society and sym- 
pathy of such an energetic and hopeful friend 
—if the scenery round your dwelling were of 
a different character—if the neighboring town 
were four miles off, instead of fifteen—if any 
one of these circumstances had been altered, 
what a different man you might have been! 
Probably many people, even of middle age, 
conscious that the manifold cares and worries 
of life forbid that it should be evenly joyous, 
do yet cherish at the bottom of their heart 
some vague yet rooted fancy, that, if but one 
thing were given on which they have set their 
hearts, or one care removed forever, they 
would be perfectly happy, even here. Per- 
haps you overrate the effect which would have 
been produced on your character by such asingle 
cause. It might not have made you much 
better ; it might not even have made you very 
different. And assuredly you are wrong in fan- 
eying that any such single thing could have 
made you happy—that is, entirely happy. 
Nothing in this world could evér make you 
that. It is not God’s purpose that we should 
be entirely happy here. “This is not our 
rest.” The day will never come which will 
not bring its worry. And the possibility of 
terrible misfortune and sorrow hangs over all. 
There is but One Place where we shall be 
right ; and that is far away. 

Yes, more might have been made of all of 
us; probably, in the case of most, not much 
more will be made in this world. We are now, 
if we have reached middle life, very much 
what we shall be to the end of the chapter. 
We shall not, in this world, be much better ; 
let us humbly trust that we shall not be 
worse. Yet, if there be an undefinable sad- 
ness in looking at the marred material of 
which so much more might have been made, 
there is a sublime hopefulness in the contem- 
plation of material, bodily and mental, of 
which a great deal more and better will cer- 
tainly yet be made. Not much more may be 
made of any of us in life; but who shall es- 
timate what may be made of us in immortal- 
ity? Think of a “spiritual body !” think of 





a perfectly pure and happy soul! I thought 
of this, on a beautiful evening of this sum. 
mer, walking with a much valued friend 
through a certain grand ducal domain. Ty 
front of a noble sepulcher, where is laid up 
much aristocratic dust, there is sculptured, by 
some great artist, three colossal faces, which 
are meant to represent Life, Death, and Im- 
mortality. It was easy to represent Death: 
the face was one of solemn rest, with closed 
eyes; and the seulptor’s skill was mainly 
shown in distinguishing Life from Immortal. 
ity. And he had done it well. There was 
Life: a eareworn, anxious, weary face, that 
seemed to look at you earnestly, and with a 
vague inquiry for something—the something 
that is lacking in all things here. And there 
was Immortality: life-like, but, oh, how dif. 
ferent from mortal Life! There was the beau- 
tiful face, calm, satisfied, self-possessed, sub- 
lime, and with eyes looking far away. I see 
it yet, the crimson sunset warming the gray 
stone — and a great he.wthorn-tree covered 
with blossoms, standing by. Yes, there was 
Immortality ; and you felt, as you looked at 
it, that it was MoRE MADR oF LiF ! 
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PROBLEM: TO ANALYZE THE INTEL. 
LECT AND ENOWLEDGE. 
SIXTH ARTICLE. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


One of the most important of the results 
arrived at in the course of the preeeding article 
is this: That most, perhaps on a sufficiently 
searching analysis all, of our perceptions are 
concretes, each one of them involving in itself 
a number of elements, sometimes many, some- 
times few, and that along with the elements 
that make up the body or substanee of each 
perception, there are involved, at the same 
time, the likeness and differences whieh, at & 
later age, bring those same perceptions within 
the field, and subject them te the operation of 
certain reasoning faculties. Stating the truth 
found in the briefest manner, we say that the 
materials for and the possibilities of reason- 
ing about our ideas, or the objects they repre- 
sent, are wrapped up with, and form parts of, 
the very materials of those ideas (or percep- 
tions, or conceptions, as, in a case like the 
present, we may indiscriminately name them). 
Consciously, the reason may never clearly 
seize upon and idealize its part of the percep- 
tions ; or, if it does so at all, the necessary in- 
ward direction of the mind in doing this, and 
the power of volition and of sustained attention 
it supposes, postpone such work, as we see is 
true in fact, to more mature years—to the 
periods of youth and manhood. But however 
this may be, the relations finally to be discovered 
by reason have not merely in every instance 
a common root with the individual ideas that 
the perceptives furnish us, but more than this 
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also, they have @ simultaneous origin in point 
of time. 

By these principles are explained such facts 
as the following: @ naturalist has, we will 
say, already classified, according to their great 
outlines, the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, and he has also performed carefully 
a great number of minor classifications within 
these. But at some time he meets with a new 
Jabiate plant, or a new member of some class 
of animals, say of the molluses or the infu- 
soris. Now, however he may make efforts to 
generalize, to discriminate, or to hypothetize 
about the new creature, he wholly fails, and 
all his reasoning goes for nothing, until he first 
takes in hand the work of positively, carefully, 
completely observing the thing; after he has 
done this, after he has stored his mind, or his 
monograph, as the case may be, with the whole 
set of perceptions or objective ideas the thing can 
afford to human senses, then just as true and cer- 
tain is it that, from contemplating—from seeing 
over and over again, if needs be—these percep- 
tions, the inwrapped identities and distinctions 
will, then or at some after time, and in his own 
or some other mind, arise into clear apprehen- 
sion, and the new being will then be rightly 
classified, its relations and place known. It is 
in just this manner that a sound, inductive 
natural science continually and slowly grows. 
And seeing the subject in this light, we no 
longer wonder at observing how impotent the 
scientist remains without his facts ; nor at see- 
ing how, with endless patience, he must go 
back again and again, and open his senses 
keenly and fully to the facts, as nature shows 
them, before his reasonings become completely 
just, and his conclusions incontrovertible. 
These repeated seeings—these slowly rectified 
and finished perceptions of his—are the solid 
kernels within which the possible truths of 
reason lie wrapped as delicate aromas, that, 
however fugitive, are real, and are to be had 
only in and through having the kernels them- 
selves. Perhaps I need hardly add here, that, 

.While the possibility of reasoning has its root 
thus in the perceptions, we do not necessarily 
look there for the ideas given us during the 
reasoning ; but for these, rather to the relation- 
seeing and evolving faculties which constitute 
reason. 

Each perceptive faculty, then, knows a 
group or congeries of objects, and in so doing 
receives a collection of ideas ; all of these lat- 
ter having in them, in case of such faculty, 
the one identity determined by the nature of 
that faculty, the differences setting them apart 
from ideas got through all other faculties, and 
the differences also setting them apart individ- 
ually, one from another. Then, the mind dif- 
ferences place from place, in the act of per- 
ception: this place, that place, many places, 
individually known. These are the sides of 
the fundamental conception given us by the 
faculty, Locality. They involve the identity 





conditioned in all knowings of that faculty 
and along with this the differentia of the sev- 
eral place-ideas. And the faculties knowing 
Resemblance and Difference receive their quota 
of the place-ideas—the relativity of those ideas 
—in the same mental changes or acts in which 
Locality secures the substance of those ideas. 
When, subsequently, in thought, reasoning, or 
science, we generalize or discriminate things 
or results on the basis of » laces, or, say, colors, 
all we can do is to fall back on the identities 
and differences as given us in the very acts and 
ideas of perception. Certainly, it is a result 
of no slight importance, flowing from this 
discovery, that, by the constitution of brain 
and mind, there is already established, during 
our first or perceptive knowings, an interplay 
between our perceptions and our reasonings ; 
as, in regard to Places, Colors, Events, Magni- 
tudes, and so on. The trains of suggestion, 
not merely of the simple, but of the relative or 
ratiocinative order, are laid in the very structure 
of mind, and so of thought! And thus it is 
that we can, and do continually, after a certain 
age, reason just as instinctively, almost invol- 
untarily, and for a considerable part as logic- 
ally and pertinently, as, almost involuntarily 
and yet for the most part correctly, we per- 
ceive. But; as a further consequence of this 
very intimacy of union of our perceptions and 
reasonings, it later becomes proportionally dif- 
ficult to unravel the closely in-woven mental 
product, and to say just how much is relation- 
knowing, and how much is but simple or sub- 
stantial objective conception. 

Here, then, is fully cleared up, as I think, 
the first, in point of time, of the difficulties 
which I stated in my last: if the place-per- 
ceptions are really many, their identity and 
differences in them, and themselves individu- 
ally knowable, then another faculty, Event- 
knowing, can have, as far as these perceptions 
are concerned, an action or seeing of its own, 
that shall be the means of embracing or aggre- 
gating the ideas of those several, individual, 
disjoined places into one new thought or idea— 
that of concrete Space or Room. What reason, 
then, have we for inferring that Eventuality 
actually does perform this office, and give us 
this form of idea { Room} ? Let us remark: 
The faeulty Eventuality does know a great 
multitude of individual events, and among 
them is this event of extending, stretching 
forth, away, or around, We see a coiled thread 
stretched out to its full length, an elastic body 
elongated, a sheet of any fabric outspread: 
disregarding here the differences, there is in 
every one of these the one event, extending ; 
we know it, in itself (no matter how much else 
we also know of the same actions), as purely 
and simply that individual event. So, this 
faculty has this one, among a multitude of 
others, in its repertory of simple ideas, Can 
it then, finally, apply this to or upon such 
material as our place-ideas furnish, and in so 





doing form thenceforth to and for our conscious- 
ness and thinking powers the new conception 
we are considering? I am led to think that 
the analysis of this conception { Space } or 
4 Room }, given in my fourth article, suffices 
to show that Eventuality not only can, but 
actually does, thus, and with the result here 
supposed, transform for us the previous and in- 
dividual conceptions of places. For this 
thought of room to move in, room around us, 
room for other objects to be in, and beyond, and 
still farther away beyond them, until we push 
it out at least as far as our eye, guided by 
present knowledge, can reach—what is this 
thought but that of place, or places, as we 
choose to say, stretched out, away, and around 
us? It is nothing else; it is just this thought. 
Then it is purely and precisely the thought of 
place, taken now in the mind under another 
form, and that form given to it by limiting or 
conditioning it by the thought of stretching- 
forth. Eventuality has known over again the 
substance of thought first given us by Locality, 
and in so doing has made it a new thought ; 
has enlarged and elevated our knowledge, and 
so far raised us in the scale of knowing beings. 
This is yet a very slight elevation, however ; 
it is doubtful whether the oyster and the polyp 
can rise to it, but it is certain that the fly, the 
ant, and even the snail can do so, while the 
conceptions of the dog, horse, elephant, parrot, 
orang, and gorilla go quite beyond any such 
humble limit as this. 

For incidental confirmation of this view, 
recur a moment to the last question that occurs 
in the preceding paragraph. Note that we 
say “ push out” the room or space, and as far 
as our seeing, informed by our present know!l- 
edge “can reach.” What is this pushing out, 
and this reaching, but the application, pure and 
simple, of the idea of that event we are con- 
sidering, to place? It is nothing else. But is 
this a mere form or accident of language ? 
Then try to substitute some other forms of ex- 
pression, and by so doing to get the same total 
thought that is contained by the question re- 
ferred to, precisely expressed to another mind. 
I believe it can not be done. In whatever way 
we vary the words of the question, so long as 
we convey the same total thought in it, the 
pure and simple event-idea of stretching -forth 
must and will enter as a component. 

Lastly, then, is the conception and thought, 
{ Room }, as thus known, proved to be meta- 
phorical or figurative? and have [ mistaken 
in explaining that by direct superposition of 
Event on Place, which should be explained by 
interposition of a third and reasoning faculty, 
Comparison, making known to us a less know- 
able thing by simile or figure of speech. At 
first glance this may look plausible; but a 
moment’s examination disposes of it. Leave 
out, for the present, all question as to how far 
Language is compelled here to resort, as it so 
often is, to metaphor or figure, to name and 
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express things very positive, substantial, and 
directly perceptible in themselves. The imbe- 
cilities of speech are not our present question. 
But is the very thought of Room or Space, as 
we conceive it, and as we know, name, and 
reason about it—is this thought got by device 
of a metaphor, or figure, and so the offspring in 
one way of Comparison? If it be, then there 
is some more sensible, perceptible, concrete, or 
obvious thing with which this is compared or 
seen to be analogous, and that is sufficiently 
like this thought to stand for and represent it 
to the mind. But there is not any more sensi- 
ble, perceptible, concrete, or obvious thing 
known to us, and that is so analogous to or like 
this thought of space, that it can stand for or 
represent it to the mind. Does one suggest the 
stretching away of a vast building, of a mount- 
ain, of the earth, the sky, the ocean? But it is 
only, first of all the knowing, seeing, and 
thinking of Space, Room, Extension, in the 
building, mountain, earth, sky, ocean, etc., 
that can and does make each one of them to 
be to our perception and conception what it 
is—an extended thing. We have to perceive 
Room, Space, to be what it is, before we could 
perceive any one of those objects to be what we 
do perceive it. Thus, then, there is nothing 
metaphorical in our idea of Space itself, though 
it may serve as a basis of after metaphors, 
such as many of those in poetry. Space is it- 
self the substance, the perceptible, and I be- 
lieve that no other account of its facultative 
parentage can be given than that of the theory 
I have proposed, of the superposition or cloth- 
ing of one conception upon another, or others, 
giving us a new conception. It might be more 
easy of comprehension if we say that the pro- 
cess is Eventuality’s adding of place to place ; 
but the true form of the thought is, doubtless, 
that of stretching out place, in consequence of 
which, practically, an addition or aggregation 
of many places results. 


Bat if, in the way supposed, there was, first 
of all, a differencing by Locality of many place- 
ideas, rendering their subsequent collocation, 
or fasion, or aggregation possible, just so, as 
we have had already to imply, there occurs in 
and by virtue of the pure action of Eventual- 
ity, the knowing apart of many individual 
events, their identity and differences also being 
in them. This faculty, Event-knowing, then, 
in and of its own action, in conceptuating or 
seeing into idea-form the phenomena signified 
to the mind through its sensations and changes 
of sensation, must individualize or difference a 
multitude of event-ideas, and this of stretching- 
forth among them. And thus, if our examina- 
tions of the subject have thus far been cor- 
rectly conducted, we are already enabled, and 
in ike manner, to clear the first met, though 
second in order of time, of the difficulties indi- 
cated in our fourth article; we are able to see 
and admit that, since Event-knowing knows 





its several events as individuals, each a dis- 
creted as well as a concreted thing, it can, in 
clothing a form upon the ideas furnished by 
Place-knowing, clothe upon these, not the gen- 
eral idea of Event at large, which would 
leave the conception wholly vague, and would 
therefore determine nothing to the mind nor in 
the form of its knowledge, but—it can clothe 
upon the conception, place, the form due to this 
special and specific event, of stretching-forth; 
and so it can and does make of it (as we know 
is true of the idea in itself, however obtained), 
a special perception—another individualized, 
clear, and single idea, although it is complex 
or involved, in respect to the mode of its origin. 

In conclusion of this part of the discussion, 
I wish to say that nothing but the difficulty of 
the distinctions the subject has presented, and 
a statement of which seemed to be required, 
and at the same time the importance of testing 
and determining in the outset whether our 
hypothesis of the superposition of conceptions 
sufficed to explain the facts, whether it is con- 
trary to any of the facts, and whether it appa- 
rently could be set aside by some longer 
recognized or more plausible view, could have 
led me to dwell so long on this inquiry, as I 
have done in the preceding and present article. 
But having, as | hope, now disencumbered the 
theory of some possible objections, shown its 
close and sharp applicability in one or more 
instances to the observed facts of our knowing, 
and perhaps even proved that it is the method 
by which we come to form and thereafter, 
through life, to re-think two of our ideas 
{ Space } and { Direction }, I shall probably 
not find it necessary to recur to the special 
forms, if any, in which the difficulties referred 
to might present themselves in other instances ; 
but, assuming the principles arrived at to hold 
generally, I shall proceed upon them to the 
attempted analysis of certain other of our con- 
ceptions. . 

The simple conceptions thus far considered, 
are those of— 

A.—Errorts. 

B.—Ptacgs. 

C.—Tuines. 

D.—Events. 

And the higher, or involved conceptions, 
analyzed are— 
a.—Space (concrete) = { Extended (Place) }. 
b.—Dirnection = { Pointed (Place) }. 

Let us now continue our examination of the 
two classes of conceptions in a convenient 
order. 

e—Motion.—Motion is customarily and 
succinctly defined as “ change of place.” This 
definition is convenient, rather than accurate. 
No place can change or be changed. All 
place is immutable, and each point or place 
always remains unchanged. Nor does the 
body or thing that moves need to change or be 
changed. Setting aside physical refinements 





that, if admitted, have to be explained by other 
facts than the motion itself, the cannon-ball ig 
precisely the same thing in every part of ity 
flight. Literally understood, then, the defini. 
tion of motion as ‘“ change of place” does not 
suffice, and is in no way strictly true. _Disre 
garding force, time, and velocity, for the 
present, there are in a case of motion always 
three things—the body or thing moving ; the 
places moved through; and what we com. 
mouly call the change of the places, i. ¢., the 
event in the case. Let us attend a moment tp 
the first of these. In getting the idea of Direc. 
tion, it is always the directien of some object, 
body or thing, or of some place in which a resist. 
ing something (body) might be. Without the 
objects we should neither know nor need to 
know the directions ; but still the idea of Direc. 
tion is to be considered and analyzed apart 
from the object or thing that, in reference tom 
or to something else, has direction. So, Space 
is a thing known, observed, and to the mind 
serviceable, in connection with bodies, objects, 
or things ; but, as before, our analysis does not 
necessarily take in the objects or things of 
which, or of place for which, Space is an attri- 
bute. This point being understood, that we 
are here aiming also to analyze an attribute, it 
follows that we omit the body or thing that 
moves, and of which only, not im and as part 
or container of which, the motion is true. 
Then, in the mere conception of motion, there 
remain two things to be considered—the plac 
and the event, 

Now, Motion, though not strictly a change 
of place, is an event in which there is, for 
a certain time and distance, a continuous 
changing as to the object’s place—its contin- 
uousiy assuming new or different points, posi- 
tions, places in space, and as constantly leay- 
ing those it was in, in the moments before. 
In truth, the essential fact and thought of 
Motion is always the fact and thought ex- 
pressed in our simple verb, co. A thing that 
is at one instant here, Goxs continually in sue 
cessive instants into there, then into there, and 
so onward. But this does not analyze Motion; 
it is rather a synonymous expression for it, and 
involves the same elements. What are these 
elements? They are: 1, ome place, another 
place, a third place, and so on through some 
straight or curved line of places; and 2, each 
of these places in its successive order succest 
ively assumed and quitted, or taken and lef. 
The motion being through the whole distance 
in the line, is through strictly consecutiv 
points, or those so near together that no otber 
point can intervene between any two of them; 
that is, it never leaves gaps or overleaps inte™ 
vals, but goes through every consecutive poist 
between its outset and its terminus. Every 
moving body may thus receive the same appro 
bation as did the wit’s laboriously slow-movi 
horse : “ It travels the whole ground over mom, 
faithfully.” Now, if here we find this by res) 
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soning, yet it is just what the hand or the eye | tree with its blossoms and fruits in the apple- ; show, purely a simple one. It is not yet 


tells us also in observation. Motion, as we per- 
ceive it, and afterward conceive it, is precisely 
thisassuming and leaving again of every consecu- 
tive place in a line of places. Here then is the 
substantial or prior idea { Place } , now modi- 
fied, controlled, new-formed by the idea of 
another specific event. Some difficulty still 
occurs, not in seeing now what the specific and 
precise event is, but im finding @ term that will 
completely express it, and suitably with refer- 
ence to the connection. Shall we say the 
event is that of going, following up (consecu- 
tion), renewing, repeating, or succeeding (in the 
sense of occupying and quitting successively, 
one after another)? I prefer the latter, as 
most nearly fitting and naming the actual phe- 
nomenon, and so will propose as the analysis 
and composition of motion, per se, this expres- 
sion— { Succession (Place) }. Generally, and 
in reference to the faeulties affording it, the 
idea would be written { Event (Place) } ; i. e., 
it is the knowing of Locality, conceived into a 
new idea by means of a third specific idea 
of the faculty Eventuality. Though direction 
and distance, as well as veloeity, etc., have 
their relations to the Motion, yet they are not 
elements in the Motion itself, and need not be 
considered here. ‘Thus we obtain, as our third 
analysis of an involved conception— 
c.—Motion = { Succession (Place) }. 
E.—MaenitupE.—One who will carefully 
observe the resistances he is daily and hourly 
acting against, and the efforts he is necessi- 
tated to put forth in so doing, will not be long 
in finding that, in these resistances and efforts, 
there is—to say nothing now of more hidden 
qualities or.of transfer of these to other ideas 
by metaphor—very much more than the bare 
resistances themselves, and much that is 
direct, obvious, and in fact perceptible. By 
going back we shall see that our account of 
the origin of the conception and faculty, Place, 
amounts to this: that tm the substance of the 
same sensations by virtue of which mind first 
evolves a conception and faculty of Effort- 
knowing, there was at the same time wrapped 
up @ material of quality, coincidence, and con- 
secution of the same sensations, by virtue of 
which the same mind later evolved Place and 
Place-knowing. Precisely a similar conclu- 
sion we must come to in respeet to Things and 
to Events, and the faculties knowing both 
these. In the felt and noted qualities, coinci- 
dences, and sequences of the muscular and 
tactile sensations, is found the total substance 
out of which one conception after another of 
those that we have thus far traced becomes 
possible, dawns in conscious apprehension, 
and thus once individualized, remains there- 
after through life an intelleetual“anit, or indi- 


_ Vidual conception and form of thought. How 


much farther we could trace.precisely this 
evolution of the intelligential capacity (so to 
speak), that there is, lying concealed, as the 





seed, in our fundamental sensations, it would 
not be seasonable here to decide. 

But when we examine our knowing of Mag- 
nitude. at least, the same truth again meets 
us. Lifting or pushing loads of different 
weight, we at once recognize this as yet un- 
considered perception, which, though it must 
have dawned in mind later than that of Resist- 
ance and of Effort, is of course for the first 
time secured in very early infancy. The thing 
we perceive, here, beyond all perceiving that 
there is a Resisiance, that there is an Effort, 
that there is a Piace, that there is a Thing, 
and that there is occurrence of Event, is this: 
There is a great-ness, or, I may say, a how- 
great-ness, a more-or-less-ness in and of this 
Resistance I act against, and this Effort I 
make. This new idea is a clear, individual, 
distinctly remembered and re-conceivable idea ; 
its nature and force, I believe, are best ex- 
pressed by the word; Magnitude. But not one 
of the four faculties previously considered can 
give this new perception ; its existence calls 
for, in fact necessitates, a new or (in our order) 
fifth perceptive faculty. This, commonly 
termed Size, is, as I am led to think, both 
more clearly and more truthfully characterized 
as Macnitupe-KNowinc. Let us apprehend 
the purpose and scope of this new intellectual 
power a little more clearly. _ Until now, we 
have had no meusuring of any perceived enti- 
ties; efforts, places, and events have been 
known, but only in themselves, and with no 
knowledge as to their how-much-ness, their 
mathematical relations, or consequently, their 
comparative detriments or values, in respect 
to human use. But Magnitude-knowing in- 
troduces a measure, as yet an ind finile meas- 
ure—a measuring in the lump, in the gross, or 
taking as a whole}; hence, as yet not exact, 
nor capable of leading to exact results. I 
think the very essence of this faculty, as to its 
results or application, either in thought or in 
the practical arts, is this: it is the indefinite- 
measure faculty. We may hereafter see how 
great is the mistake of calling Magnitude and 
Number quantity, as is so generally done in the 
books; when both of them are pure measures, 
applicable to a variety of quantities other than 
themselves. 

Of what things can we thus, in the most 
simple and direct. sense, know magnitudes, or 
measures? Of these, first—all Resistances, 
Paforts, Pressures, Weights, Loads, Forces, 
Energies, Powers ; ih a word, of all the know- 
ings of the Effort faeulty proper (Weight), and 
all higher coneeptions substantially built upon 
these ; many of the ideas here named being 
such as our enelysis: has not yet’ reached. 
Now, as thought or spoken in regard te many 
or all these, Magnitude is often expressed by 
the word “ Intensity.” . For, let $s not forget, 
that this idea, Magnitude, is as its phreno- 
logical position and psycliological origin both 





quantity, in that sense-in which we speak of 
the quantity of work in drawing such a load, 
so far—this being a product, and = a certain 
load or pull X a certain distance. The fore- 
going simplest idea of Magnitude, is always 
the how-great-ness of a force, ete., taken as it 
is at a given instant of time; or of a body, or 
space (say the area of a field or the vol- 
ume of a ball); as it is at an instant of 
time ; or of work done, as it is at @ point in 
space. The moment we sum up the work be- 
youd @ point of space; or the force through 
successive times ; or regard the space, say the 
field or ball, not as a statical, simple so-much, 
but as an area or volume made by multiplying 
dimensions, we have in every such case passed 
beyond simple magnitude, and the simple con- 
ception of the Magnitude-knowing faculty ; 
and we have then risen to complex conceptions, 
that come much later in thinking, and that, . 
though often regarded as magnitudes, are mére 
nearly what in one sense we term quantity— 
meaning sum, product, area, or some such 
thought. Then, to return: this simple, pure 
idea of magnitude is often called intensity, e. g., 
the “ intensity” of a blow, at a given point of 
place and time in the sweep of the body giving 
the blow; the “ intensity” of an effort, a press- 
ure, a force, ete. We shall presently find that 
Intensity, as 2 scientific conception applied in 
the measurement of light, heat, electricity, ete., 
is something more than this; that the word 
has thus both a simple sense and epplication, 
and also a complex. Let us notice, further, 
that the quality, simple Magnitude, or simple 
Intensity, thus far considered, is tn the efforts, 
ete., in respect to which it is perceived and 
conceived. Secondly, we can discover this 
simple Magnitude in our place-ideas, in length, 
or distance, breadth, and in one way in area, 
as above remarked. But in reference to these, 
we never in ordinary language term the qual- 
ity intensity. if 

Equality, Number, Unit, Measure, and Di- 
mension will form the subjects of the next 
article. 

Se oe 


Tar Amount or Tosacco.on THE GLOBE. 
—The present annual production of tobacco 
has been estimated, by an English writer, at 
4,000,000,000 pounds? This is smoked, 
chewed, and snuffed. Suppose it all made into 
cigars, 100 to the pound, it will prodace 
400,000,000,000. Four hundred billions of 
cigars! Allowing this tobacco, unmanufac- 
tured, to cost on the average 10 cents a pound, 
and we have, $400,000,000 expended every 
year, in producing a noxious deleterious weed. 
At least one and a times-as much more is 
required to mavufacture it into a marketable 
form, and to dispose of it to the consumer. 
What an enormous sum to be a thousand times 
worse than wasted! Tobacco is rapidly under- 
mining the constitutions of the young, and our 
race is on the road to bodily ruin. 
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T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 


No fact is more elear to the phrenologist and 
physiologist than this, namely: that the pro- 
duetions of each poet derive their peculiar 
characteristics from the temperament and 
phrenological organization of the respective 
authors. He who is robust and full of blood— 
who has a brawny organization, sympathizes 
deeply with physical life, will evince a hearty 
fellowship with whatever is robust and earnest. 
Such men describe battles, love scenes, and 
convivial pleasure. He who has a fiver or- 
ganization, and less ferocity and ardor in 
his nature, will choose different subjects, and 
treat them with pathos and with tenderness. 
He whose temperament is fine yet strong will 
have a compact, nervous style ; he will be clear 
in conception, precise and critical in expression, 
and at the same time intense and earnest in 
his wider ranges and higher flights. Still, 
there will always be an apparent reserve of 
power, as if more could be done than is at- 
tempted, and a perfect self-possession and con- 
trolh of the subject treated. 

Fhe subject of this notice seems to be of the 


Jatter description ; his form is slender yet well 


knit, his hair and eyes black, and his strength 
and endurance remarkable for a person of his 
slight figure and weight. . He appears to lack 
vital stamina. The digestive and respiratory 
systems are not sufficient for the adequate sup- 
port of his wiry and enduring framework and 
his ever-active brain. His intelleet evinces 
practical talent, quick perception, and uncom- 
monly large Comparison, which renders his 
mind eritieal and fertile in illustration, while 
his Order and Ideality combine to give polish 
and symmetry to his productions. His Firm- 
ness and Self-Esteem are large, which give un- 
common steadfastness and self-reliance, cool- 
ness, self-possession, and determination ; and 
these traits in most of his writings will be seen 
in that spirit of independence, disregard of 
conventionalism, and in the easy self-possession 
and bold treatment of his subjects, He ap- 
parently does not feel that every subject, or 
mode of treating a subject, must have a pre- 
cedent in some canonized poetical predecessor. 
His style, therefore, is not hackneyed. He 
would not feel under the necessity of using 
“ wildwood” to rhyme with “childhood,” nor 
to trim and prune his style generally according 
to the pattern of any of the old writers. His 
affections are strong, as may be inferred from 
reading several passages in the poem annexed. 
His Veneration and Spirituality are strongly 
indicated, not only in his head, but in various 
passages of his writings. The peculiarly fine 
quality of bis organization, however, is the 
foundation of that genius which his imagina- 
tion evinces in many fine word-pictures scat- 
tered through his writings. 

Fineness of temperament is to mental or- 
ganization what an excellent shell is to a 





violin, and the brain in its relation to the 
body is like the condition and character of the 
strings to the violin; and as the strings deter- 
mine the sound to be uttered, the character of 
the shell determines what the quality of the 
tone shall be. Thus, two men may have an 
equal development of Ideality or any other 
faculty, but the temperament will determine 
the exaltation of the manifestation, the fine- 
ness, the intensity—in short, the quality. 

The poem which follows will give the reader 
an idea of the author's fine imagination, life- 
like imagery, graceful diction, elegant illustra- 
tions, and <simple yet pathetic versification. 
We make no apology for the amount of our 
room which it occupies, as those who can ap- 
preciate the poem will require none, and such 
as can not, would not accept the best one we 
could make. 


HAZEL VALLEY. 
A PASTORAL POEM—IN THREE CANTOS. 


BY T. BULBERT UNDERWOOD. 


[The poem is a description of rural scenes and incidents 
immediately surrounding the author’s home, at Hazel Val- 
ley. The incidents transpired soon after the settlement of 
the place, but they are still fresh in the memory of some 
of the older inhabitants.) 


CANTO I. 
HAZEL VALLEY. 


Vata Fiona! happy valley! 
Blessed vale of flower and vine! 
Light and shadow fondly dally 
In that fragrant lap of thine. 
On a blue, enchanting vista, 
Liest thou, arrayed in green, 
In a dreamy, soft siesta, 
Like an Oriental queen. 


Sloping mountains rise above thee, 
Peopled o’er with many a form— 
Little people, they, who love thee— 
Children of the sup and storm. 
Hazels, romping light and airy, 
Swinging baskets on each arm, 
Filled. with nuts, like infants ebary, 
Nestling in their blankets warm. 


Near thee stands a floral maiden, 
Star-eyed, loving Exlantine— 
Pinafore and apron laden 
With the sweets of many a vine. 
Bhe is resting on thy bosom, 
Leaning graceful o’er thy bed, 
Twining, of the leaf and blossom, 
Cunning chaplets for thy head. 


Butter-cup, with shining tresses, 
Kneeleth softly at thy feet ; 
Petted by thy fond caresses, 
Nods at all who chance te greet. 
On her head are tiny baskets, 
Filled with dust of finest gold ; 
In her bands are emerald caskets, 
Precious for the wealth they hold. 


Self-admiring Asphodelas, 
Heedless of each floral grace,'] 
Leaves the fairest forms of Tellus, 
Pining for his own dear face. 
Seated,near thy little river, 
Near thy crystal Shallow Creek, 
Nothing does he but forever 
Count the blushes on his cheek. 





All around him are the Lilies, 
Carmine, golden, sunny, white, 
Laughing at his whims and siliies, 
Teasing him with great delight. 
Whisp’ring Osier low is bending, 
While her long and yellow hair, 
With the floral graces blending, 
Drops ambrosial shadows there. 


Eden, in its sinless glory, 
Had no fairer skies than thine! 
Thou art like it, save in story— 
Like in every flower and vine; 
Like the dream of young Creation, 
When the infant things of earth 
In their earliest exultation 
Sang the wonders of their birth ! 


Like a poem, born of heaven, 

Or some nearer sunny clime— 
Like an idyl sweetly given, 

Full of pleasant thought and rhyme ; 
Like a picture, softly golden, 

Bathed in morn’s dissolving dew, 
Such as, in the manner olden, 

Rosa’s liquid pencil drew. 


Like—O Valley! any vision, 
Where the beautiful and pure 
Come in their divine commission, 
Telling how His loves endure, 
Who has dropped from out the hollew 
Of his hand, since time began, 
With the seeds for wren and swallow, 
Worlds of happiness for man. 


Here Algonquin held her soiree, 
In the olden month of May: 
Muse is she of Indian story, 
Lyrist of its legend’ry ; 
Goddess fair of lake and mountain, 
Patroness of song and dance, 
On whose music, wood and fountain 
Hung in sweet, ecstatic trance. 


Listen ! songs of praise are swelling, 
Many and many a leafy tongue 
Steries of Tur love is telli 
Such as poets never sung 
Iridescent water garnets 
Sparkle in thy waving hair, 
Brighter than the brightest star-sets 
In the curls of evening air. 


Realms like this should perish never 
While there stands an earth or sky: 
Souvenirs, so blest, forever 
On the Motber’s breast should Iie. 
Tuov, the Ever- Present, seest 
Here ali Nature kneel in prayer! 
Here the Atheist turns a Theist, 
Knowing Taze through scenes so fair. 
Down among the vines and roses, 
On the bosom of this vale, 
“ Flora Cottage” soft reposes, 
Like a home in fairy tale. 
In this cottage dwelt a maiden, 
Rarely beautiful was she ; 
All her words were music laden, 
Full of precious melody. 
Many gathered to that dove-cot, 

In its hours of happiness; 
Wooing came they to that love-cot, 
Came for blessings and to bless. 

One, whose hope had almost perished— 
ALvan—modest, shy, and meek— 

Only looked the love he cherished, . 
Earnest love he dare not speak. 

Zeere, then, was ever singing. 
Blithe and happy as a bird ; 

Hope along her path was springing, 
Rapture all her feelings stirred. 

Many were the swains around ber, 
Off’ring honeyed words and gold ; 

Laughing, ever gay, they found her, 
Yet to all their wooings cold. 
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Alvar, though an humble cotter, 
Won at last the glorious prize : 
None, of all who praised and sought her, 
Jiad such sweet, persuasive ey; es. 
Ab! thore dark-blue orbs forever 
Were more eloquent than gold ; 
Words from mortal lips could never 
Tell the anxious care they told. 


Manly was the earnest beaming 
Of thoee strongly pleading eyes ; 
They invaded all her dreaming, 
And her breast had secret sighs. 
Deep, sad eyes, with foree maguetic— 
Such as passion can impart— 
Impressed like some truth prophetic, 
Sinking deep into her beart. 


In their nest, among the posies, 
Dwelt they tenderly as doves ; 
Months went by like breath of roses, 
Months of blissful, holy loves. 
Once, upon a starry even, 
To that quiet paradise, 
Came a messenger—from heaven ! 
In 8 pair of azure eyes. 


O, those bright, cerulean glories ! 
Deep, mysterious counterparts— 
They are telling wondrous stories 
Of the harmony of hearts; 
Ever hinting to the mother, 
With the heavenly joys they prove, 
That she must exalt all other 
In this new and higher love. 


“ Alvar!” under breath she uttered, 
Gazing down into those eyes, 

Like a bird her young heart fluttered, 
Startled by the sweet surprise. 

Softly o’er her pale cheeks glided 
Tears of joy—the richest tears 

By the gift of God confided— 
Blessings for the after years. 


“Thank the Grvzz !—though I languish, 
Hz is very kind to me; 
Tenderly He soothed my anguish, 
In my hour of mystery. 
From the depths of pain, this pleasure 
He has brought me, wondrouely ; 
Baby dear, supremest treasure! 
Thou art all the world to me.” 


Mother! thou angelic creature, 
Emblem of eternal loves, 
Through thy grace and goodness, Nature 
God's creative power proves. 
That sweet baby is the blossom 
Of thy precious womanhood ; 
Thus transplanted to thy bosom, 
From the garden of our God. 


Down among the vines and roses, 
In the bosom of this vale, 

“ Flora Cottage” still reposes, 
Like a home in fairy tale. 

Years have sprinkled months around it— 
Six delightful, happy years ; 

Full of hopefand bliss they found it, 
But they leave it bathed in tears. 

At the foot of “ Hazel Mountain” 
Is a narrow, grassy mound ; 

Near it is a living fountain— 
Flowers are weeping all around. 

Seek it where the spikenard groweth, 
With its wealth of berries red ; 

Shallow Creek there ever goeth, 
Murmuring o’er a snowy bed. 

Near the Mound, on trees are clustered 
Summer birds of every tune ; 

*Round it, many-petaled mustard, 
Golden in the month of June. 

Zerie, on that mound so narrow, 
Kneeleth, and her eyes are wet:! 

Though her head is bowed in sorrow, 
She is pleading, hoping yet. 
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'T is the common lot of mortals, 
Looking earthward, ever fond, 

Calling, even through death’s portals, 
To the biesséd shades beyend. 

And we stretch our arms out—yearning 
Toward the near and fatal shere ; 

To our loves we cling, and, turning, 
Clasp the air—and nothing more. 


On the River of Tomorrow, 
Floating outward to the main, 
Freighted with each joy and sorrow, 
Pleasure and attendant pain, 
While the ship of Life is sailing, 
Look we anxious te the shore ; 
Now and then a vessel hailing, 
Speaking it—but nothing more. 


With the green moss as a pillow, 
Zerie, with disheveled hair, 

Kneels, and o’er her stoops a willow, 
Weeping with the mother there. 

Would you know why Zerie weepeth ? 
Why 20 pallid is ber cheek ? 

Who beneath the willow sleepeth ? 
Hear the song of Shallow, Creek. 


CANTO IL, 
SHALLOW CREEK. 
Lov y, as a laughing baby, 
Twining roses round its head, 
Lies this Creek, among the daisies— 
Willows bending o’er its bed. 


Cunning streamie! roguish streamie ! 
How it clasps its little hands! 

How its flogers, bright and beamy, 
Flash above the snowy sands! 


Far above the laughing waters, 
Like a band ef children seen, 
Are the bazel’s sons and daughters, 
Romping gayly, clad in green. 
Sumacs, with their purple plumings, 
Playing soldier, march away ! 
While the birds among the bloomings 
Whistle Yankee Doodle gay. 


On a mossy stone, divining, 
Sits a Naiad frog so wise, 
Robed in green with golden lining, 
Diamonds sparkling in her eyes. 
Pearly gloves are on her fingers, 
Fairy slippers on her feet ; 
Dreaming, pleasantly she lingers 
O’er some Frog-Utopia, sweet. 


O’er the pebbles, downward trending, 
Goes a train of little shells ; 

Slow and solemn snails are wending 
Through the under-water dells ; 

Over tiny hills, uprising, 
Underneath the waters clear, 

Or through )abyrinths surprising, 
Now are lost, and now appear, 


All the snowy bed is sprinkled 
With the dust of insect life ; 
Nameless creatares quaintly prinkled, 
Mix in strange, ephemeral strife. 
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On the mossy shelves, unnumbered, 
Like the dust of powdered glass, 

Living creatures crowd, and cumbered 
With them is the glitt’ring grass, 


Nautic spiders, on the byway, 
Under water, set their snafe— 
Lie in ambush, near the highways, 

Like their kind in upper air. 
Wreckers are they, bloody-handed, 
Watching on some drifting leaf, 
Waitiog till some ship js stranded, 

Helpless on their hidden reef. 


Busy mites, of silver-gleaming, { 
Quicker than a sheoting star, 

Like us human mites, are scheming 
Love, or polities, or war. 

Some, as beauteous as a jewel, 
Glitter, strut, and swell below; 

Others, loathsome, dull, or cruel, 
Moil or murder as they go. 


Here, above the waters peering, 
Hangs a cliff a cubit high— 

On its dizzy verge, unfearing, 
Sits the venturous dragon-fly ; 

From his little rocky mountain, 
Valiantly he looks below, 

As the eagle seeks the fountain, 
From the Alps’ eternal snow. 


Lovely, as a laughing baby, 
Twining roses round its head, 
Lies this creek, among the daisies, 
On its pretty snowy bed. 
As its mellow murmur cometh, 
To the listening flow’r and vine, 
Audibly, but low, it hammeth : 
* Carrie, darling! Carrie, mine!” 
Tell me, Creek, that wilt not tarry, 
In this tender song of thine, 
Why this pensive dirge to Carrie? 
“ Carrie, darling ! Carrie, mine !” 
When, O stream, that sadly weepest— 
When didst learn so sweet a song? 
Tell me of the name thou keepest— 
Name so cherished, sung so long! 


“ Once a maiden;came to love me— 
Came with early morning's gleam— 

Came to dress the vines above me, 
And to kiss ber favorite stream ; 

And this cheerful little Durden 
Tended me so well and long, 

That her name became the burden 
Of my ceaseless summer song. 

Fresh as May among the roses— 
Health and beauty on her cheek— 

Chaating to the list’ning posies— 
Carrie romped with Shallow Oreek. 

Oh, I worshiped her! and never 
Shall that worship yield to time ; 

For my rippling rbythm forever 
Shall with Carrie’s memory chime. 

Carrie, fairest of my daughters, 
With her ankles white as snow ; 

Carrie, stooping o'er the waters, 
Laughing, singing, all a-glow! 

Carriv’s feet among the cresses— 
Carrie’s water-loving feet ; 

Carrie’s golden, waving tresses ; 
Carrie’s voice divinely sweet— 

All are vanished, like the vision 
Of a sweet, lamented dream ! 

Gone, are Carrie and her mission, 
Like a fading saummer-beam. 

Now, ah, me! in solemn sadness, 
Bilence, like a gloomy bird, 

Chases sunlight, smile, and gladness, 
Happy song and pleasant word.” 

On a summer morning early, 
When the birds were drinking dew— 

When the creek hummed low and cheerly, 
Blissful in its love so true! 


na 
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Children, with their eyelids_streaming, 
With a garland on each head, 

Came in robes of whitest gleaming, 
Came to mourn o’er Carrie dead. 


Here, beside her little_river, 
Stood the mourners ’round her tomb, 
Giying—all they had to give her— 
rs and flowers of early bloom. 
O'S? the grave, so short and narrow, 
Leaned her little comrades long, 
Pouring out their sweetest sorrow, 
In a wild and plaintive song: 
“ Oarrie’s dead! O vine and blossom ! 
Carrie’s dead! O bird and bee! 
Carrie’s hands are on her bosom— 
Oarrie’s lost, O Creek, to thee! 
Carrie’s feet now rest furever! 
Carrie’s song is stilled for aye! 
Carrie's laughter cometh never ! 
Oarrie’s dead! O mournful day !” 
Near thy bosom she is sleeping, 
Where, in life, she loved to be ; 
Thus her is in thy keeping, 
And is with thee. 
Now, O Creek! that ceaseth never, 
Singing under leaf and vine, 
Sing that sweet refrain forever— 

“ Carrie, darling! Carrie, mine !” 
CANTO Il, 
CARRIE IN HEAVEN. 

Zeuie kneels beneath that willow, 
Shaded by its falling hair, 
With the green moss for a pillow, 
And her soul goes up in prayer. 
On her breast her hand reposes, 
And her cheeks in tears are drowned, 
As the dew from early roses 
Spilling, moistens all the ground. 


“ Yesterday thy presence blessed me— 
Only yesterday it seems— 

Then thy twining arms caressed me, 
And the hours were happy dreams. 

I had barely time to press thee 
To this heart, my stricken dove ; 

Scarcely time to kiss and bless thee— 
Scarcely time to say, ‘I love.’ ~ 


Now my home is sad and lonely, 
Bilent are its rooms and bow’rs ; 
Thorns are there and cypress only— 
Gone are all the cherished flow’rs. 

All the vines unclasp their fingers 
From the uncongenial walls ; 

Each a last fond moment lingers, 
Moans farewell, and, sighing, falls. 


All her birds, her warbling treasures, 
Freely from her dreary room 

Fly to chant their mournful measures. 
*Round my darling’s little tomb. 

Funeral trains, all sadly going, 
Travel through my bleeding heaft, 

On my soul their shadow throwing— 
Shadow that will ne’er depart. 


Willow ! thou wilt never weary 
Bending o’er my darling’s bed ; 

Weep with me! my life is dreary! 
Bitter are the tears I shed. 

Thou bast loved her in ber beauty, 
Loved her fondly, constantly ! 

Weep for her! this blessed duty 
Yet remains for thee and me.” 


“ Listen! with my spirit weary— 
Closer bring thine eye and ear! 
Dost thou hear no voices, Zerie? 
Dost thou see no vision here ? 
Hear the angel voices calling, 
Soft as silver hum of bees, 
Or like distant bird-notes falling, 
Mellowed by the evening breeze !” 
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“0, the grave where they have laid her! 
Voiceless, cheerless, damp, and cold! 
O, the bed their hands have made her, 
With the Earth-worm and the Mold! 
If she call, I can not hear her; 
If she weep, I can not see ; 
If disturbing things come near her, 
Vainly she appeals to me !” 


Then the air was filled with rushing, 
From a thousand viewless wings ; 
Tremulously swelled the gushing 
Of a thousand flutt’ring things ; 
Fragrant breezes downward tended, 
Bearing many an Angel throng: 
And the many whispers blended 
Into one wild burst of song! 


“ Pleasant is the bed we make her 
In our happy spirit{climes— 

We, who wateh ber sleep, and wake her 
With our richest angel rhymes. 

No disturbing things come near her— 
All her visions are of bliss ; 

If she calls, the Seraphs hear her, 
And they answer with a kiss.” 


Long the eager mother listened— 
All her soul was in her ear; 
On her eyelid’s fringe there glistened 
Hope's blest harbinger—a tear. 
Long she gazed, as though her spirit 
Through her eyes would climb to heaven; 
And she truly seemed to near it, 
For a higher sense was given. 


Fast among the willow tresses 
Tinkled little fairy feet, 

Softly as when zephyr presses 
Petals of the daisy sweet. 

Tripping dgwn to meet her epirit, 
Came a shining angel form ; 

And her soul leaned cut to near it, 
Leaned to eatch its smiles so warm. 


Balanced by its pinions starry, 
Gracefully the Angel stands ; 
And she knows her darling Carrie, 
And she stretches forth her hands. 
At her side the Angel lingers, 
And she strives to clasp ite wing, 
But the earth-mold on her fingers 
May not soil so pure a thing. 


Harps, like Israfil’s, were 
8pirit-music trea ootige— 
= - of Cherubim ng, 


n their flight *twixt earth and sky. 
Sunlight bore a milder seemi 
Clearer grew the ambient air, 
For the mother’s eyes were beaming 
With a new Olairvoyance there. 


Bhe was dee in —_— elysian 
ema: 
Eur was wae ny er vision ; 
Life and time were now a dream. 


Of the Soul-Land’s thrilling voice : 
Here is heaven! in the radiance 
Of thy new-born life, rejoice! 


Came a huoter, late at even, 
Slow returning from the chase— 


our Zerie—she was 
Carrie's litde tomb the pillow 
That sustained her dreamless 


Well !—the loving, on the morrow, 
Gathered garlands for her bier— 
bape ys by Utter here” 
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PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


Ne 


BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


[conxINUVED FROM APRIL NUMBER ] 


9. Tuere is a great deal of unconscious 
selfishness in the use of the strong faculties. 
Very few men are strong all through alike. 
For the most part, men are made with some 
two, or three, or more faculties, that do the 
principal part of their work in life. The rest 
of their organization is relatively subordinate. 
And experience shows that the strong faculties 
in men are usually employed despotically. 
In one man it is the reasoning power that is 
strongest. He may be very much exempt 
from the weakness (as he considers it) of af- 
fection; he may be very little given to gusty, 
precipitous feelings; he may not be courage- 
ous nor firm; but he is @ great reasoner, 
Another man is not much of a reasoner, but 
he has prodigious perceptive power of mind. 
No fact escapes him. No fact noticed by him 
is ever forgotten. ‘His mind marshals all 
that it ever saw or heard, and remembers it. 
Another man has neither the one nor the other 
of these gifts, but a certain sort of quiet per- 
sistence. Having begun a thing, he is like 
the instrument employed in boring for an 
artesian well, that, driven by steam, goes 
through dirt, and clay, and rock, forever work- 
ing, working, working, till it taps a strata of 
water, and opens an ever-flowing fountain. 
No stroke of genius ever does more than move 
him a quarter of an inch, but in the end it can 
be seen that he has gained. 

There are some men that are very luminous 
in their business talents. They see every- 
thing in a business point of view. Other men 
never can, to save their lives, form a concep- 
tion of shrewd management in business. A 
lack of watchfulness, proneness to negligence, 
social feelings, a thousand things, unfit them 
for being good business men. 

Now, in all these cases, if you look at men, 
you shall find that they are accustomed to 
erect their strong part upon a throne of jus- 
tice, and employ it as a measure by which to 
judge other people’s excellence, and by which 
to administer praise or blame. 

Is a man a reasoner? He is condemned by 
men who are not. Is there a man that never 
makes a mistake in reasoning? Let him find 
& man whose reasoning is full of mistakes, 
and he does not stop to say, “‘ Could he reason 
correctly ”’ but simply says, ‘“‘ He was a fool.” 
Did you ever hear business men talk of one 
another? ‘Take a man whose hold, when he 
has once put ‘his hand to a thing, is like an 
iron clamp, and screwed up at that, and see 
how he talks about a man that is loose-hand- 
ed. He makes his predominant faculty an 
arbitrary measure by which to judge the cor- 
responding weakness in his fellow-man. 

The man that is eloquent is apt to speak 
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rude words of men that are of hesitating 
speech. Men that are firm can not endure 
men that are always whiffling. Men that 
are secular and accumulative do not like a 
man that is like an empty bag. They say, 
“Tt is no use helping that man. If you fill 
him, he will stand while he is full, but the 
moment he has used up what you have given 
him he goes to collapse.’”’ Industrious men 
have no patience with men that are shiftless. 
We have great contempt for; those whose 
weaknesses lie opposite to our strong points. 
If a man has royal benevolence, and the 
means of indulging it, how he despises a close, 
calculating Yankee! How the Southern peo- 
ple despise the Yankees! They have so much 
to give away and throw away, that they have 
bought and do not mean to pay for, that they 
hate Yankees that do not have much, and that 
mean to pay for what they do have. Take, 
on the other hand, a man that carries his fru- 
gality to parsimony. With what contempt he 
looks on a spendthrift! How little sympathy 
the old have for the enthusiasm and romance 
of the young! and how the young despise the 
unenthusiastic, unromantic temperament of 
old people! So men take their strong tendency, 
and make it not only the judge, but the pun- 
isher of other men. We are going about in life 
forming our opinions of men, not by fair judg- 
ments of what they are, but simply by the 
blind impulse of that which is strongest in us. 
If a man is full of imagination, he Saye, “1 
like those folks that have something to them.” 
And what sort of folks are they? ‘“ Well, 
not these dull, stupid men, but men that have 
some imagination.”” That is, you like those 
men that are like yourself. Another man 
likes substantial men, that believe in realities. 
He wants to see things, and touch them, and 
he does not believe in kite-flying men, men 
that are running after moonbeams, as he calls 
them. Here is a man that has reason, and he 
uses that to sift men. He classifies them ac- 
cording to that. And, as a general thing, you 
shall find that men reflect their own selves, to 
a great degree, in the judgments which they 
form of others: The tendency to do this is one 
of the most potent principles in life, and it is 
that from which springs the unconscious 
selfishness of which I have been speaking. 
And how much pain does this unconscious 
selfishness inflict upon men ! 


Let us make some applications. Parents 
are perpetually liable to injure their children, 
as well as make them unhappy, on account of 


a misconception on this subject. If the fa- 
ther is A, and the mother is B, the child is not 
necessarily ab; and yet parents think it must 
be so. There is a whole generation behind 
father and mother, and they are nothing, often, 
but a lens that catches the scattered rays of 
light, and brings them to a focus. There is 
the grandfather, the great-grandfather, and 
the great-great-grandfather, of whose disposi- 
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tions the child partakes, and the consequence 
is that it is unlike the parents. And father 
and mother are both perpetually asking, 
“Where did that trait in the child come 
Of course it did not. come from this 
one that is speaking: it came from the other 
side! If a child has a strong tendency away 
from business in a family where the parents 
are both practical, they set to work to weed it 
out. God has given them a little poet that is 
being fledged to fly and sing and take the air 
for its realm; but the father means that it 
shall be a banker, and father and mother hate 
it, and say, ‘* What is this unprofitable ten- 
dency in our child?’ All tendencies that 
take people away from earth and toward 
heaven are unprofitable, as the world goes. 
The mother is firm, and the father is stubborn 
as a mule, and they blindly use their strongest 
faculties, or their habits, which are like fac- 
ulties, to oppress and tyrannize over the child ; 
and if they do not ruin him, they make his 
life much less happy than it should be, Oh, 
that parents understood this! It seems to me 
that the household is God’s harp on earth, and 
that each child is one more string to give 
wondrous harmony to that of which father and 
mother are but the monotone or theme. But, 
alas, we do not know the power of the string, 
the mode of touching it, nor the scale of sweet 
sounds which it is capable of producing ; and 
that which God meant should be a little 
instrument of music in the household, creating 
joy therein, becomes an occasion of positive 
unhappiness and displeasure. How much 
happiness that might be experienced in the 
family is destroyed because we judge our 
children, our servants, all that are under our 
roof, by that which is strongest in us. You 
are shrewd, you are orderly, you understand 
the application of means to ends; and if you 
hire, to instruct your children, a slipshod and 
shiftless girl, who never saw any relation of 
cause and effect, except between ribbon and 
admiration ; whose work is overdone, or not 
done at all; or, as the familiar expression is, 
all of whose fingers are thumbs, how is she re- 
buked by your order, and despised, and hunted 
down! We are oppressive. We use our 
aptitudes to judge men, and condemn them. 
You can not but use them to judge them: but 
instead of using them to condemn them, you 
ought to use them to help them. 


The same is true in respect to employer and 
workman. There is very little discrimination 
with regard to blaming in this world. For the 
most part, men blame according to their own 
temporament, their own selfish interests, their 
strongest faculties. They almost never blame 
with a wise consideration of the nature of the 
person blamed, of his circumstances, or of the 
influences that are brought.to bear upon him. 
The godlike way of judging, by which one 
takes another’s case and judges it by that 
other’s own stand-point, is seldom practiced. 
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The same is true concerning schools. There 
is a great deal of oppression in them. Bright 
boys that deserve the least get the most praise, 
and dull boys that ought to have the most, 
because they put forth the most exertion, get 
the least; and the consequence is that the dull 
boys become discouraged before they succeed. 
We are prone to judge according to that which 
is strongest in us, and not according to that 
which is just, in the light of circumstances. 

3. I may call to your attention the uncon- 
scious selfishness that there is in the world on 
account of heedlessness, and carelessness. and 
forgetfulness. There are thousands of things 
done that people would not do if they stopped 
to think. The not stopping to think may 
sometimes be selfishness. There are thousands 
of things done that cause injury and pain, for 
which, when they are complained of, the 
excuse is carelessness—that is, “ I did not take 
care.” There are still more things done, the 
ready excuse for which is forgetfulness—“ I 
forgot.”” Now, of course, an intentional wrong 
is worse than one done through heedlessness, 
or carelessness, or forgetfulness; but where 
an unnecessary damage or pain is inflicted, it 
is no excuse to say, “I did not think;” “I 
was careless.” It is our business to carry 
ourselves so as to please, not ourselves, but 
other men, “ for their good to edification ;”’ and 
to say, “I forgot to do it,” is to say, “1 forgot 
the errand that God has laid on me in life.” 
It is your business to think. No excuse is 
more common, and none ought to be allowed 
so little, as that of forgetting. Forgetfulness 
is a vile trait—a wretched, miserable habit, 


A man that has a memory that will not keep | 


things, is like a man that has a bag without a 
bottom. 
of annoyance to the person to whom it be- 
longs, but of unnecessary pain, offense, and 
suffering to those around about him. 


emphasis. 

4. [ mention the unconscious selfishness 
which lies in inconsideration of the difference 
made by position, rank, and circumstances 
among men. 
others, and dealing with them without any 
proper, just, and humane cousideration of their 
circumstances and position in life. There are 
many wholesome maxims of politeness: and 
although there is on the froth of what is 
called politeness a great deal that is foolish, 
yet politeness, in its true signification, is only 
another name for Christianity socially ap- 
plied. And good sense and etiquette are, in 
point of fact, Christian equity and kindness. 
And in the code of politeness there are many 
things forbidden, and many things enjoined, 
which men who do not consider themselves to 
be disciples of the school of politeness need to 
have told them. We that stand in a prospered 
and favored position of society often judge 
those that have no position as if they could act 
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as we act. We do not consider that their 
circumstances make it hard, if not impossible, 
for them to do things that we can do easily. 
I would as lief go through New York with a 
hole in the elbow of my coat as not. I would 
as lief wear a coat that was frayed out, and 
that had a button off, as not. My position is 
made in society, and I have the means, and 
people generally know it, to get a coat if I 
need one. But if I had no position, or worse, 
if having been well off I was coming to pov- 
erty fast, it would not do for me to go with a 
coat from which a button was gone, or that 
had a hole in the elbow. If a man is rich, 
and wears an old rusty coat, it is a sign of 
wealth, and people say, “He dresses as 
though he was poor, but he is rich as Cresus, 
and does not care how he looks.” But if a 
man is poor, and wears a rusty coat, they say, 
“Ah! that tells—that shows!” The position 
a man is in makes a difference in little things; 
and we that are prosperous ought to remember 
that an unprosperous man can not talk as we 
ean. A robust man, that is healthy in every 
bone and muscle, must take care as to what he 
requires of those that are sick and weak. If 
a man’s nerves are like whipcords, what a 
contempt he has for a nervous and hysterical 
person! And yet, I take it that persons who 
are hysterical and nervous are not so because 
they like it, but because they can not help it. 
A blind man is not so well off as if he could 
see ; but if he is blind, what are you going to 
do about it? Itis a fact that a man that has 
no skin over his nerves, has no skin over his 
nerves, and that he suffers; and you that wear 
rhinoceros hides are not to despise him because 


| he can not bear as much as youcan. Through- 
A bad memory is a cause, not only | 


out life we take our situation and our condi- 


| tion, and with them measure other people, and 
| act uncharitably, and so, by unconscious self- 
[havea | 
right to speak on this point, and I do with 


ishness, inflict pain. 
5. I may speak of the unconscious selfish- 
ness of persons in the use of language. The 


| pain inflicted by the tongue is far greater, I 


think, than the pleasure imparted by it. 


| Short answers, hard answers, sharp answers, 
We are perpetually judging | 


bluff answers, surly questions, rudenesses of 
every kind in langnage, are liable to produce 
great and unnecessary pain. All the good 
there is in decisiveness, in directness, and in 
brevity is perfectly compatible with being 
essentially kind. Children understand this. 
I recollect that when I was young, the rude- 
ness of a sailor that never wasted words, and 
that even blurted his good-natured answers 
out, never hurt, but rather attracted me; 
whereas the dry, cold, short answers of a 
cynical man that lived along the street re- 
pelled me. I dreaded him as much as I 
dreaded a wasp. The difference between a 
man and a wasp is, that the man carries his 
sting in his mouth. Now, the habit of using 
language without any thought of what its 
effect is to be on those upon whom it falls, is 





worthy of Christian consideration; for the 
unconscious selfishness of the tongue is mak. 
ing mischief incessantly around about me, 
Persons there are that are doing wrong from 
ignorance and inexperience, who are rudely 
censured—sensitive natures, that accept words 
spoken with a depth and sensibility of which 
we that speak have noconception. Many and 
many a word drops a seed from us, and grows 
up a thorn-bush in the soul on which it falls, 
6. I may speak of the unconscious selfish. 
ness which there is in teasing, in repartee, in 
sarcasm, in the whole brilliant but dangerous 
realm of what is called wit. And let me 
here say that all these things are perfectly 
allowable within certain limitations. Teas. 
ing, badgering, rocket-firing, everything that 
has the effect of exciting people and waking 
them up, if it is essentially kind, is right and 
proper. It is always fair to fight death in 
every shape, and somnolency, its brother. He 
is a benefactor who employs wit and fancy so 
as to keep men awake about him. The act, 
therefore, of teasing may not be harmful, but 
he is a wise man who knows how to use these 
little provocations so as to produce pleasure, 
and not pain. There is onlya very slight dif- 
ference between tickling and scratching, but 
there is a difference. You may take a peach 
and draw the plush across the back of a sensi- 
tive hand, and the feeling is exquisite; but 
you may take a nettle and draw the plush 
across the same hand, and the feeling is not so 
exquisite. There are a thousand little provo- 
catives, some of which are poisonous, and 
some of which are not poisonous. There is 
one way, and only one, of making them bene- 
ficial, if you have behind them common sense. 
If you have not common sense, there is noth- 
ing to you. The Bible takes it for granted 
that men have common sense ; and all preach- 
ing must presume that they have. Where 
there is common sense, the rule for preventing 
these things from giving pain instead of 
pleasure, is to have a sincere intent of kind- 
ness. Not only should you not want to hurt, 
but you should have a disposition to please. 


_ One may produce exquisite pleasure by 
methods which create momentary surprise ; as, 
for instance, when a lady stepping into a car 
finds herself embosomed in what she supposes 
to be strange arms. The first feeling is one of 
repulsion ; but the second, when she perceives 
that it is her husband, is one of exquisite 
pleasure. The surprise adds to the pleasure. 
And there are thousands of things which, 
when they first come, seem as though they 
were bombs of mischief, but which open up 
with flowers of kindness and goodness. And 
the very revulsion from one state to another 
is one of the subtlest ways in which the mind 
can be made to experience pleasure. 

And so of repartee and other kinds of sar- 
casm. There isa humorous sarcasm, but it is 
a dangerous thing for anybody to attempt who 
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has not the Christian motive of pleasing men 
“for their good to edification,” because there 
js such power in it. Where a person has that 
lightning power of blasting by a mere flash, it 
js dangerous. With it, it is easy to punish an 
enemy, and if a man has it he is strongly 
tempted to use it. It is one of the most dan- 
gerous powers that we possess for the produc- 
tion of ill-will. I would rather a man would 
have a quiver of poisoned arrows and a bow, 
with permission to use them whenever they 
ought to be used, than that he should have this 
power and feel at liberty to use it freely ; be- 
cause, knowing that his arrows had rankling 
poison, he would be slow to use them, and 
would only use them now and then to smite an 
oppressor or a wrong-doer ; whereas few per- 
sons that have the arrows of wit, and the 
power to send them from the bow of the 
tongue so that they shall rankle in the feelings 
of the victim, administer them Christianly. 

And yet, if a man is humorous, sprightly of 
imagination, and witty, how he can make a 
whole household cheerful and happy! One 
singing man in a company is worth a band of 
music. How much power one that is lively, 
and gay, and witty has to redeem men from the 
sordidness of life, and lift them up to a higher 
range of thought and feeling! And how 
wicked is he who, having this power, perverts 
it, by annoying men, and making them feel in- 
secure and uncomfortable in his presence ! 

There is unconscious selfishness, not only, 
bat tyranny and cruelty, in the use of these 
divine gifts. I think, therefore, that a man 
ought to surround them with the highest gen- 
erosity. This is the place for magnanimity. 
A man that can with a word crush another, 
and that does not, and says, “I will not give 
unnecessary pain ;’’ a man that has a power 
of invective by which he could. keep his an- 
tagonist in constant pain, and that will not do 
it, is generous and magnanimous. For you 
can not answer wit any more than lightning. 
You can only pick up the pieces. You never 
can put them together and make them grow 
again. You can not replyto it. And noman 
is capable of being such an unreachable tyrant 
as a wit. You can not dethrone him; and 
therefore there is the more need of his being 
surrounded with the dignities of a magnan- 
imous and generous nature, that he may spare 
men whom he has the power to easily wither 
and scorch. 

7. I may speak of the unconscious selfish- 
ness of mere sensitiveness. I have been speak- 
ing of unconscious selfishness toward sensitive 
persons. But now I shall speak of the uncon- 
scious selfishness of sensitive persons toward 
others. There are many persons who, be- 
cause they are exquisitely sensitive, are pass- 
ing a law of bondage on all their friends 
around about them. A person may be sensi- 
tive from sickness, a person may be sensitive 
from pride, a person may be sensitive from 





taste, a person may be sensitive from a variety 
of reasons for which he is not in fault, and we 
are to take heed to his sensitiveness; but 
there is a law for him as well as for us. 
Whenever a person goes into society, and, by 
a manifestation of undue sensitiveness, makes 
every one afraid to speak or move, he is an op- 
pressor. When a man carries himself among 
men with such sensitive pride that all who 
meet him are obliged to say, “Now, let me 
think of every word, and watch every thought,” 
they are not on fair terms with him. A per- 
son may say, “TI disavow any intention of 
giving offense ;”’ but that is what I object to. 
This necessity for disavowing, or of putting 
one’s self on his guard lest he shall offend, is 
the substance of the wrong. Persons often, on 
account of their sensitiveness, demand of those 
about them obedience to rules, the conditions 
of which are far above the possibilities of or- 
dinary life; they exact from them that which 
is like levying tribute, or an unjust tax. They 
cause everybody to feel obliged to put himself 
on his good behavior in their presence. It is 
this that makes society hard and oppressive 
even. 

Here is a company of young folks that have 
met together to enjoy themselves. There 1s a 
restraint upon them ; but no one knows why. 
Presently one or two get up and leave the 
room, and then everybody begins to buzz, and 
everything seems to breathe again, as if some 
pressure had been removed. Those persons 
had a mysterious influence upon the company. 
They were exacting natures, and they held 
everybody in unconscious fear. They stepped 
out, and then everything went on harmoniously 
and naturally. 

How beautiful it is to see young chickens ! 
There is nothing so cunning, nothing so sweet, 
as their little pranks, their mimic battles, 
their running after worms that they can not 
manage, and their reaching after flies that they 
can not reach. They run this way and that, 
and come together in groups, and sun them- 
selves, and pluck and plume their unfledged 
bodies. By-and-by they hear a sound, and 
they rush in terror to the hen. There is a 
shadow on the ground. It is that of a hawk 
far up in the air that is wheeling around above 
them. All their joy is gone. These litile 
scenes disappear. And the hawk says, “ What 
is the matter? Idid not doanything. It was 
not me !”” 


Just so you will see in life ten thousand 
little circles where all is gayety and joy. By- 
and-by a silent shadow falls on the circle. 
Everybody is hushed in an instant. They are 
afraid to speak or stir. There is a hawk in 
the air ! 

It is a great misfortune to have a disposition 
that carries cold and dampness wherever you 
go; but unless somebody tells you of it, and 
you are put upon an examination of yourself, 
and led to say, ‘“‘Is my taste so exacting, is my 





pride so exacting, is anything in me so exact- 
ing, that when I go where people are it is as 
if a frost had fallen on them?” you will never 
suspect it, nor take steps to remedy it. Much 
of the happiness of life is abstracted by such 
a disposition; and in such a way that no one 
can tell why it has gone from him—least of 
all the person that has taken it from him. 

8. I may speak of the unconscious selfish- 
ness of those that are absolute in self-esteem. 
The most selfish persons are those that have 
self-esteem to such a degree that they do not 
know that they are selfish. They calmly take 
for granted things without thought or struggle. 
Many persons, on walking into a room, and 
seeing a favored position, think, “I ought not 
to take it; and yet, if nobody else takes it, I 
should like it, for it is the best seat, and the 
quietest place.” There is a struggle in their 
mind. They know they onght not to take the 
seat, but they want it, and their conscience is 
soon overborne by their selfishness, and they 
take it. But others have no such struggle. 
They walk without hesitation to the seat, and 
take it. That is their place. They take it 
for granted that the best things are for them. 
Whatever belongs to them is best, and what- 
ever is best belongs to them. They take the 
best things instinctively. They feel called to 
do it. They take the rights of other people 
without even saying, “* Thank you ;” without 
even saying, ‘ By. your leave.”. They walk 
among men like monarchs among their sub- 
jects, taking tributes on every side—not free- 
will offerings, but exactions. 

It is sad to have such persons in this world ; 
it is sad to have many people in it that are in 
it; it is sad to be in it ourselves. We are all 
mixed up. You are walking in one way, and 
I am walking in another. You do your mis- 
chief in one direction, and I do mine in an- 
other. Who can cast the first stone? 

I have been going through these criticisms, 
not to make you uncharitable, but to make us 
all see that we are liable to come short of this 
golden rule, this law of love. Let us, then, 
take heed, each one for himself: children for 
themselves, parents for themselves, and friends 
and neighbors for themselves. Let us remem- 
ber that although there is much to be learned 
by experience, there is also much to be learned 
by positive instruction. The most comprehen- 
sive way of producing pleasure for men’s good 
to edification is to have your own life sur- 
charged with divine benevolence. The heart 
that is in communion with God, and that loves 
both God and men with a love that will never 
cease—that man will make the fewest mis- 
takes. The root of all this wisdom, then, is 
love. ‘ 

ee 

Marswatt, Formerty HANCHETTVILLE, 
Wis.—The village name of Hanchettville, 
Dane County, having been changed by the 
Board of Supervisors, the Postmaster-General 
has changed the post-office name from Han- 
chettville to Marshall. B. Hancock, P.M. 
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THE MONEY VALUE OF AN IN- 
VENTOR. 


BY W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 


Iw the year 1847 an article entitled “* Human 
Progress” appeared in the Westminster Re- 
view. A portion of it was a criticism on 
Lord Ashley’s endeavor to find work for needle- 
women, and it was pointed out that the true 
remedy was to dispense with the needlewomen, 
as mere stitehers, or altogether by constructing 
machines to do their work, and ultimately to 
dispense with the machines also, by the con- 
struction of other machines to produce seamless 
garments direct from improved looms. The 
writer pointed out that so long as degrading 
work existed, so long would degraded human 
beings be found to perform it, but that the de- 
grading work ceasing the degraded humanity 
would disappear also. The writer thought the 
stitching-machine a new idea, but while cor- 
recting the press, an American gentleman, 
looking over it, remarked, “ Are you aware 
that a stitching-machine has just been invented 
in the United States ?” upon which the writer 
“ made a note of it” at the foot of his page. 
‘Tt is a question for the mechanician to solve 
how the powers of Nature shall produce human 
garments by machinery wholly and not in 
part? The problem will not be difficult to 


solve; and he who first solves it shall be 
famous among men, as the chemist who shall 


first discover the mystery of the aromas. 
Then may men and women indulge in artisti- 
eal decoration of their persons when it shall 
cease to be a result of painful handicraft.” * 

Through good and through evil the inventor 
worked on, and slowly his invention got into 
use, and it was patented in England and other 
countries. 

It has been stated that the inventor, Mr. 
Howe, had realized upward of $750,000 by 
patent right on his machines in the United 
States, but, notwithstanding, he applied for an 
extension of the term of his patent, and obtained 
it for another seven years. 

The ground on which the grant was ob- 
tained is as follows: An invention is not to be 
regarded as ordinary labor, nor is its value to 
be measured by arbitrary rules. The utility 
and value to the community are the true test 
by which to judge of the invention, and the 
inventor’s reward should be proportional to its 
value. 

Mr. Howe invented a labor-saving machine, 
by which an enormous amount of miserably- 
paid drudgery was removed from all those op- 
erations involving the clothing of the com- 
munity, and every item involving the joining 
of materials by sewing. And, moreover, in a 





* While writing this we are informed that an American 
has brought over a “stitching-machine.” This is the first 
step. The next is to manufacture garments not requiring 
stitches, The artist and mechanician must combine for 
this. 
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country of insufficient labor, the amount of 
work required could not have been supplied, 
and great numbers must have been deprived 
of the needful supply. 

The value of the sewing done by Mr. 
Howe’s machines at the present time in the 
United States is at least two hundred and 
ninety millions of dollars per annum, and, if the 
original machines were used without the im- 
provements, the value would amount to one 
hundred and seventy millions of dollars per 
annum. In the city of New York, the value 
is seven millions and a half per annum on men 
and boys’ clothing, four hundred and sixty 
thousand on hats and caps, eight hundred and 
Jifty thousand on shirt-fronts; and in Massa- 
chusetts the labor saved in boots and shoes 
amounts to seven millions and ahalf per annum, 

Surely this man is a benefactor not only to 
his own community, but to the other nations 
in which his machines are used. In fourteen 
years the value of this invention rises to 
something like the whole of our national debt, 
and considerably more than the whole sum in- 
vested in our railways in the course of thirty 
years. 

The Commissioners of Patents in the United 
States have given the inventor a seven years’ 
further right. In England, the practice has 
been to grant renewal only in case of no profit 
having been made by the invention. If it can be 
shown that the inventor has received any sum, 
from a thousand pounds or so upward; he has 
very little chance of renewal. And, moreover, 
the cost of the application amounts to so con- 
siderable a sum, that a poor inventor would 
have little chance of finding it, more especially 
as the cost increases by the opposition, sup- 
ported commonly by the clubbed purses of 
manufacturers—men not usually imaginative, 
and who recognize the work done upon matter, 
but not the work of mind, and still less the 
value of that perception and judgment which 
discerns utility and profit in embryo. The in- 
ventor points out the work that is hidden ; he 
is the discoverer of the unknown mine. He is 
first scouted as a “ schemer,” and has trouble 
to introduce his idea; and when the thought 
of the mind has grown to be the work of the 
hand, he is commonly denounced as a robber. 

We believe that an application is about to 
be made for a renewal of Mr. Howe’s patent 
in England, and painful and humiliating to us 
as a nation will it be, if it fails. But it will 
probably not fail, for the reason that public 
attention is now called to the morality of the 
question. Our House of Lords is quite as 
moral as any institution of our American 
cousins, and it is probable that for the first 
time the question will be argued on its merits, 
and not upon the technicalities of routine. 
The part that an inventor plays in national 
progress will be taken into the account, and 
his services will not be measured at the rate 
of a foreman or inspector in a national dock- 
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yard or arsenal, or any other of the underpaid 
classes of public servants. 

Rightly understood, this question of recom. 
pense to inventors is of the deepest national 
importance ; and by the term inventors I do 
not mean merely machinists or chemists, but 
the general body of original-minded men who 
really create national progress—who are the 
chiefs and leaders marshaling the works of 
those following. 

This England of our stands out from amid 
Continental troubles, in virtue of the fact that 
more than in any other country all men are 
equal before the law. Every man, according 
to his faculties, may rise by industry and per- 
severance ; and if genius, perseverance, and 
favorable circumstances meet together, a day 
laborer may attain to any position under the 
Crown. In virtue of this conviction, all men 
are contented, because the door is open for 
bettering their position, and lord and lout 
dwell together in harmony, and the lout is 
content, having few aspirations. But among 
the mass of both are to be found many indi- 
viduals with high instinctive genius and orig- 
inal powers. These men look round the world 
and find that nearly all matter possesses own- 
ers, land and water, and bird and beast, and 
fish, and tree and plant, and minerals. Air and 
ocean alone are free to all. In their teeming 
brains they behold new powers into which 
matter may be shaped, new combinations of 
choice art; but the materials on which they 
must work are not theirs, and if they give 
forth their knowledge, the holders of the ma- 
terials will alone benefit by the wonder-work- 
ing brain. The lord of the soil would be the 
lord of all things, and the owner of the orig- 
inating brain would only be aslave. Bethlem 
Gabor imprisoning the alchemist, in the ro- 
mance of St. Leon, was a type of this condi- 
tion. 

Had this condition of things existed in 
England, one of two things must have resulted. 
Either the men of brains would have tried 
conclusions with the lords of the soil, by in- 
cessant revolutions, or England would have 
remained in a condition of non-progress, to be 
appropriated by successive invaders. 

Fortunately English rulers and law-makers 
understood this, and laws were made giving 
men a limited property in their inventions, in 
consideration of their promulgating them. It 
is true that the inventor had to pay black mail 
to the king for the time being, but genius thus 
obtained its fulcrum, and national progress 
followed. The prosperous inventor obtained 
the means of purchasing the land of the 
spendthrift, and founding a name. 

Of late years there has been a disposition in 
England to decry patents, the decriers being in 
almost all cases rich men—capitalists desirous 
of obtaining the use of other men’s brains 
gratuitously. Could they be successful in 
taking away copyright from authors, and 
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property in mind from inventors, it would 
simply be a one-sided socialism. Those who 
found their brains turned into common property 
would be apt to institute an inquiry why land 
and capital of all kinds should not be common 
property also, and if defeated in this, they 
would, as far as practicable, emigrate to other 
lands, where the rights of their brains might 
be respected ; and the glory of England would 
have departed. If a simple, sewing-machine 
produces fifty-eight millions per annum in the 
United States, what must be its value here? 
And what is the annual value of the steam 
engines, steam vessels, iron rails, iron ships, 
power looms, and innumerable other things 
that have been called into existence by. the 
stimulus of patents? 

But it may be argued, if this were to go on, 
patentees would absorb all the wealth of the 
country. Successful inventors would possess 
the largest resources in the realm. But, also, 
they would be the most enterprising. They 
would expend the wealth acquired by one in- 
vention by working out new inventions with- 
out end. Progress is kept back chiefly by the 
poverty of inventors, and the loss of time they 
undergo in hunting up unwilling and incred- 
ulous capitalists. 

There are people, and they are numerous, 
who have an idea that inventors are a thought- 
less, wasteful race, who throw away their own 
property and that of their neighbors in absurd 
schemes. Nodoubt, there are numbers of those 
imaginative schemers, without judgment: but 
what then? In other departments of life we 
have unsuccessful merchants, and quack doe- 
tors, and mock musicians, and mechanical 
poets, and pretenders of all sorts; and why 
should the realm of mechanical invention be 
without them? The fact remains the same, 
that this our England waged a contest of years 
against the whole continent of Europe banded 
under the elder Napoleon, and came of victori- 
ous, the cost being mainly contributed from the 
earnings of the steam-engine, and spinning 
machinery, and power looms, and other appli- 
ances. It was Watt, and Crompton, and Har- 
graves, and such men, the never wearying in- 
ventors, who were at the root of the winning 
of this great fight, in the service of humanity, 
pulling down the false-prophet who broke down 
old despotisms to make a worse despotism of 
his own, 

Under heavy discouragements have they all 
wrought. Waitt, but for the exceptional re- 
newal of his patent when stricken in years, 
would have died a pauper. But for the wealth 
and recognition of Boulton, the thought of his 
brain would never have grown to be the work 
of the hand, and Watt would “have. perished, 
if not unnoticed and unknown with, at best, 
the reputation of a “ schemer,”—the general 
term of reproach for unsuccessful promulga- 
tors of new plans, whatever be the merits of 
of the plans themselves. 
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Time was, that inventors holding patents 
were regarded as public enemies, and every 
judge on the bench thought it a triumph when 
a patent was overthrown. They have lived 
through this, but the community owes them 
yet a larger measure of justice—a law court 
of their own, in which rapid and cheap justice 
may be done, in which patents may be de- 


clared valid, or overthrown, without the law’s 


delay, as now practiced ; in which chicanery 
may be abolished, and in which the poor in- 
ventor may not be overwhelmed by the long 
purses of the unscrupulous. The inventors do 
not ask any favor from the community. They 
pay a tax of some score thousands per annum 
to acquire a right in the property of their own 
brains, and this revenue is poured into the 
public treasury. They ask only that a portion 
of their annual thousands shall be paid as 
salary to competent judges, especially fitted by 
skill and experience to deal with questions of 
invention, and to strip away the fallacies with 
which they are surrounded by interested rhet- 
oricians. A lawyer of unblushing front once 
assigned as a reason why patents should be 
abolished, ‘‘ that inventors could no more help 
inventing than hens could help laying eggs,”’ 
and that, therefore, the public would have the 
inventions without paying forthem. Probably 
this may be true; but there is no security for 
their hatching their inventions, if they may be 
taken from them when they have arrived at 
chickenhood. The public is really interested 
in their arriving at full growth, and should 
therefore leave the charge of them wholly to 
their parents. 


Why should not the inventor have the right 
instead of the favor of renewal, for another 
payment at the end of the fourteen years? 
And if the renewal is to be made a question 
of specific profits as royalty, why should it be 
left at an arbitrary amount, depending on the 
opinions of gentlemen perhaps not conversant 
with the subject ? Why should there not be 
some mode of calculation analogous to pay- 
ment for vested interests? If it can be de- 
monstrated that the public gain a million a 
year by an invention, why should not the in- 
ventor obtain a small per-centage during a pro- 
longed period in his life-time? If one man 
combines 4 number of words in the form of a 
book, he obtains a per-centage for its use, fixed 
by himself or his descendants for three genera- 
tions. Why should not an inventor have a 
claim for a longer or shorter period for a com- 
bination of mechanical principles? It may be 
said, that he shuts out the publie from their 
free use. Not so: his reward will only serve 
to stimulate others to make new combinations, 
in which case competition brings down the 
per-centage. The world gets a hundred new 
inventions by the process of fairly rewarding 
one, and stimulating the rest. Stop property 
in inventions, and trade societies will immedi- 
ately arise, and manufacturers will pass their 





time in trying to steal each other’s secrets, as 
the American cotton planters stole the cotton 
gin of Eli Whitney, and thereby defeated his 
patent. 

Even now, the stitching-machine is paling 
its power, and other machines are being 
planned, that shall give us cloaks, and tunics, 
and trowsers free from seams. The tailor 
(taileur), or figure studier, will become the 
manufacturer’s artist to design for him so 
many sizes and proportions as will take in 
the whole human race; and stitches, as we 
now understand them, will cease to be an 
integral part of men’s garments. Fashion 
changing from month to month may continue 
to prevail with those who have a passion for 
mere change, and money in abundance to pay 
for it; but the great mass of manhood, in- 
eluding the Volunteers, will be as gracefully 
clad as the succinct or draperied Greeks of old, 
with their clothing prepared for them by ma- 
chines instead of by human slaves. 

What possible harm could result to a nation, 
though the inventor of such machinery should 
obtain a million instead of a thousand pounds 
for his reward? By the sweat of the brow 
shall the sweat/of the face be dried up, and 
human drudgery be lessened. There are many 
more thoughts in the human brain than have 
yet come out of it, and the nation that can 
most intelligently recognize the value of orig- 
inality by removing obstacles from the path of 
originators, will—other things being equal— 
wield the greatest amount of power.— Once A 
Week. 

ee mee 
{Por “ Life lustrated.”’ 


WASN'T USED TO IT. 


BY JENNY LEATCH. 


Whey little blue-eyed Jessie Alton became, 
one drear March morning, the wife of Sidney 
Russell, half the girls in Glenville envied her 
the handsome, merry husband she had won. 
Jessie was a sweet, ‘Winsome creature, with 
wavy golden hair, blue eyes, and a rosy little 
mouth, gentle and loving in heart and manner. 

Three months after their marriage she bade 
adieu to her old home and many friends, to 
find, in the far West, some spot to be hence- 
forth hallowed by the name of home. 

Jessie soon found her idol’s feet were clay. 
Nothing was in any way right, or at least he 
wasn’t used to such things. If her hair or 
toilet in any way was not as smooth as if just 
taken from a band-box, my lord and master 
was certain to remind her that he had never 
been used to such things athome. She played 
and sang charmingly in the days of their 
courtship, but now he so longed to hear his 
sisters—they were so superior to her im that re- 
speet. He could get nothing fit to eat—every- 
thing was overdone or underdone, seasoned too 
much or too little—in short, not at all as he 
had been used to having it. 
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A plain colored dress was sure to call out 
the remark that he wasn’t used~to seeing the 
Quaker dress ; one with bright colors, that he 
did wish her taste was different—she looked 
“horridly” in such a flaming garb. 

Such books as she read he couldn’t be in- 
duced to touch, according to his story ; but the 
fact is, he generally managed to find out what 
they coutained. As for her writing home so 
often, that was all foolishness—his sisters never 
did so; but was deaf when his wife reminded 
him that they lived scarce five miles from 
their father’s. And then their baby, he was 
positive she didn’t half care for it; he had 
staid at sister Smith’s, and her babies never 
cried. 

He wondered why she wanted to name him 
Frank ; it was silly to care if it was her 
brother’s name, especially as he wasn’t used 
to it. 

He tossed the precious letter from her mother 
in her lap, saying, ‘“‘Here’s some more non- 
sense from the old woman ;”’ and when, as a 
short visit from her father drew to a close, the 
tears sprung up into her eyes, he wasn’t ac- 
customed to seeing tears shed for such old 
daddies. 

At home everything was neat as wax, but 
nothing was ever in order at his own home. 


He did wish Mrs. Russell would remember he | 


wasn’t used to such disorderty housekeeping. 
And so the years went by, and our rosy- 
cheeked Jessie grew pale and care-worn, for 


the poor little wife could do nothing right, try | 


as she would, and had she said ‘she wasn’t 


used to it,’”’ she might have told the truth; but | 


Jessie’s spirit was lowly and long suffering, 


home of her fault-finding husband, and then 

lay down to her dreamless slumber under the 

greensward. ° 
A year after, the poor man took to his home 


a gay, dashing, black-eyed widow, and thence- | 


forth both he and his two little motherless 
children met with much they wasn’t used to. 

There came a time in after years when he 
looked back with tear-dimmed eyes to the brief 


time spent with his lost Jessie as the brightest | 


of his life. But the grave will not give back 
the dear ones to our arms, nor wishing sweep 
away forever our unkind words. 


_—— Poe 


THOUGHTS FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Tue intellectual, moral, and physical train- 


ing of the young has in all ages been regarded | 
as an obligation of the highest importance. | 


Statesmen and philosophers, however disagree- 
ing in other respects, unite in regarding educa- 
tion as the safeguard of individual as well as 
of national welfare, and as the strongest bul- 
wark of civil and religious liberty ; and it is 
now universally acknowledged that on the si- 
multaneous cultivation of the mental, moral, 
and motive powers, not only is mind expanded, 
principles formed, and the body strengthened, 
but a solid foundation laid for well-balanced 
character, and barriers raized to the inroads of 
disease and premature decay. Man is a com- 
plex being; and every thorough system of 
training must recognize him as possessed of 
intellectual, moral, and physical attributes. 














The task thus devolved upon the teacher is no 
doubt difficult, for as each attribute is seldom 
correspondingly displayed, and as a healthy 
and vigorous whole is dependent upon harmo- 
niously developed parts, each part necessarily 
requires to be subjected to watchful and careful 
supervision. To attain this object, it is evi- 
dent that the schoolmaster ought to be a man 


| possessed of superior talents and attainments, 


eapable of discerning the physical and mental 
caliber of his pupils, and with science and tact 
sufficient to stimulate, to restrain, or to punish, 
as circumstances and cases require. It is in 
the power of the teacher, as a good potter, to 
produce vessels fitted for honor or for dishonor. 
If he be skillful, he may transform the irregu- 
lar mass into forms of grace or beauty ; if igno- 
rant and incapable, he may send forth objects 
that will offend and annoy. 

Such being the object, and such the require- 
ments of the schoolmaster, is it not anomalous 
that no provision is made in the curriculum of 
his studies for his education in that depart- 
ment of science which takes cognizance of the 
co-relation existing between the mind and the 
bodily organization? Careis taken that he 
shal] not be ignorant of English literature— 
that he shall not be deficient in the rule of 
three—that he shall be able to introduce his 
pupils into the dead languages; but that he 
should know the principles by which he is to 


| discern human character, and rightly to apply 


and so for six weary years she brightened the | the learning he has to bestow, is passed over 


as utterly worthless. He is left to blind 
chance to attain this knowledge and to apply 
its principles. Men are not accustomed to act 
thus in the ordinary affairs of life. The 
blacksmith does not trust to chance in the 
welding of his iron. His fire is arranged, his 
anvil prepared, his hammer selected, the 
nature of the material nicely calculated, so 


| that in the end his labor produces the object 


at which he aims. The chemist admits of no 
such thing as chance, for he knows that the 
union or chemical elements takes place ac- 


| cording to fixed and unalterable laws. So is 


it with all the sciences: and why should a 


| matter of such vital importance as education 


be left to blind and uncertain chance, and the 
danger incurred of launching a race—not of 
men, but of monsters, on the sea of life ? 

We regard a knowledge of psychology as 
the channel by which alone the teacher can 
reach that diagnosis of character by which to 
discover how to connect all parts of the noble 
structure which it is his privilege to conduct 
to a compact and harmonious whole. It was 
the profound knowledge of human character 
possessed by that eminent scholar and philoso- 
pher, Thomas Arnold, that imparted such 
power to his instructions, which produced such 
a race of manly scholars, and which at this 
moment casts such a halo around his name. 
He lifted education out of dull matter of fact, 
taught his pupils to act and live, not only as 





Ann 


boys, but as boys that will be men, and showed 
them how to 


——_———_ rise fi 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


It was his method, in the first instance) t 
know his pupils, and afterward to direct his 
energies so as simultaneously to develop each 
part of their three-fold nature—strengthening 
where the plant was weak, pruning where 
vegetation was excessive, and forcing only 
where natural obstacles were raised to healthy 
and vigorous growth. By this means he raised 
the platform of education, and placed the 
scholastic profession in the noble and honor 
able position to which it is entitled, when it 
ceases to be a mean and petty art, and takes 
its place as a profound and liberal science. 
When this is generally accomplished, the 
teacher will command his own position and 
his proper remuneration ; he will no longer be 
regarded as the dominie, encouraging contempt, 
but the schoolmaster, worthy of the highest 
honor and reward. 

The possession of psychological knowledge 
would place a new power in the hands of the 
teacher, impart new interest to his studies, 
and give an aim, an object, a directness to his 
instructions, which, skillfully used, would, 
like an Enfield rifle, send the bullet to the 
mark. Nor can the teacher afford to overlook 
this powerful aid. The task he undertakes is 
the equipment of a human being for the busi- 
ness of life, than which nothing can be more 
difficult, nothing more arduous, nothing more 
solemn. That lad who stands before him for 
the first time, in order to take his place on the 
form beside his other boys, is a being worthy 
of his deepest contemplation. Weak he seems, 
timorous he feels, bashful, and it may be even 
stupid, he looks; but who at this point can 
tell his destiny? Ill treatment now may damp 
his youthful energies, and send him forth a 
waif upon the world, miserable in himself, a 
burden to his friends, and a scorn and reproach 
to all who know him; or neglect may be in- 
strumental in giving bias to certain predisposi- 
tions ; and he leaves school only to be the in- 
mate of an asylum for the rest of his days; or 
by judicious and careful training, founded upon 
scientific principles, he steps into his place a 
Hampden to lead or guide the destinies of men. 
We do not exaggerate when we assert that it 
rests with the schoolmaster more than with 
any other man to lead the young to misery and 
poverty, or to happiness and prosperity. His 
pupils are placed under his care at a period of 
life the most pliable, and when impressions 
are not only most readily made, but remem- 
bered. A powerful character brought into 
daily contact, armed with authority, and 
hourly bearing upon such, could not fail to 
leave an impress that would last as long as 
life itself. 

If the teacher’s influence is thus so potent, 
how dangerous must it be to intrust the edu- 
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cation of the young to men possessed of no 
psychological knowledge, and who, as Words- 
worth has it, with their 
7 hap ey ou tnal'et things!” 

Surely there is enough of misery in life with- 
out the schoolroom, that nursery of virtue, 
being transferred into a hot-bed of intellectual 
or moral suicide. What is it toa mere lad 
that his intellect is good and his principles 
are bad, or that his principles are good if his 
body, through over-study, is unfit for the posi- 
tion it has to fill? Mere cramming is not the 
work of the schoolmaster. It is trifling with 
his pupils, and it degrades himself. It is of 
vastly more importance to the boy to have his 
mind equally trained, to be taught habits of 
application, self-control, and self-dependence, 
and to be initiated into the principles and 
modes of acquiring knowledge, than to flood 
his mind with oceans of learning. By the 
former means he will be sent out a man, to 
act a busy and useful part for the world’s 
good; by the latter, a fool, to live, die, and 
pass away, without raising a bubble to tell he 
lived. In a word, the school is the sphere, not 
only to impart knowledge, but the place where 
the intellect and the conscience are to be culti- 
vated simultaneously with a healthy and vigor- 
ous frame. Here, too, the dull intellect should 
be stimulated, perversion of the moral facul- 
ties controlled, extremely bad dispositions rec- 
tified, indolence stimulated or punished, and 
excessive vanity and self-importance restrain- 
ed. This, and this alone, is the proper work 
of the schoolmaster—such the nobler duties he 
has to fill—but we hold he can only fulfill this 
vocation when deeply trained himself into a 
knowledge of psychological principles.— Edin- 
burgh Weekly Herald. 





STUPID SMARTNESS. 


Tue following we clip from the Poughkeep- 
sie Telegraph of April 12th; and though it 
did not occupy a position in the editorial col- 
umn, it is not accredited to any other source, 
thus appearing to be indorsed by the T'elégraph: 


“ PureNnoLocy.—Some time ago we men- 
tioned that we had received a photograph of a 
couple of curious potatoes raised in Oregon. 
They were shaped likeamanandaboy, The 
same person, it seems, sent to the Tribune of- 
fice a photograph of a turnip which looked as 
much as possible like an Indian’s head, This 
photograph was taken by some wag in the 
office, unbeknown to the editors, and sent to 
Fowler and Wells, the famous phrenologists in 
Broadway, having first been labeled as fol- 
lows: ‘Photograph of the head of Minnewau- 
go, an Oregon chief, who was killed on the 
Upper Columbia, July 8th, 1859, and his head 
preserved by Dr. W. B. Pettis.’ A few days 
afterwards as Mr. Greeley was going down 
Broadway, he saw the photograph in the phre- 
nologists’ window, with the above label on it, 
and the following added, ‘ Phrenological fea- 
tures—-Firmness, Secretiveness, iveness 
and Combativeness large—showing the true 
Indian character,’ ete. Horace laughed out 





loud. He went in. ‘ Wells,’ said he, ‘ where 
did you get that photograph?” ‘It was sent 
from your office—I feel much obliged to you 
for it, as it is an excellent aboriginal head.’ 
‘ Original, you mean,’ said Horace. ‘Why, 
that’s a photograph of an Oregon turnip sent 
to me by a friend of mine as a curiosity. I 
left it in my sanctum a few days since, and 
some of our boys have been fooling you, Wells !’ 
It was now Wells’ turn to laugh, but he 
screwed up his mouth in a way that showed 
he did not relish the joke exactly. It is unne- 
cessary to add that the ‘ head of Minnewaugo’ 
was taken out of the show window at once.” 

We believe the editor of the Telegraph has 
more brains than to tell such a story on his 
own responsibility, and we are surprised that 
he should waste so much room in giving utter- 
ance to so stupid an effort at wit. A man who 
has any knowledge of photography, knows 
distinctly that it would be impossible to take 
a photograph of anything on earth besides a 
human head and face so that any such at- 
tempt at deception would not be instantly seen 
by the most stupid boor. It:is not necessary, 
therefore, for us to say, that the whole story is 
a fabrication. If a turnip-head be possible, 
the originator of that story must have pos- 
sessed one. An admirable illustration and 
counterpart of this story originated forty years 
ago in Scotland, and we copy it from the Ed- 
inburgh Phrenologieal Journal. of 1824, and 
commend it to ail editors who have thought to 
do a smart thing by copying the above para- 
graph. 

“Tn April, 1821, a medical gentleman in 
Edinburgh, aided by a landscape painter, fash- 
ioned a turnip into the nearest resemblance to 
a human skull which their combined skill and 
ingenuity could produce. They had a cast 
made from it, and sent it to Mr. Combe, re- 
questing his observations on the mental talents 
and dispésitions which it indicated ; adding, 
that it was a cast from the skull of a person 
of an uncommon character, Mr. O- instantly 
detected the trick, and returned the cast, with 
the following parody of ‘The Man of Thessa- 
ly’ pasted on the coronal surface : 

There was a man in Edinbargh, 
And he was wondrous wise ; 
He went into a turnip field, 
And cast about his eyes, 
And when he east his eyes 


very like they are, indeed 
No sage, I’m sure, could know 
This turvip-head that | have one 
From those that there do grow.’ 


oy an aoe  Aavsad thrown ; 
e se! a purzhei 
‘aad puede his own’ 
And so, indeed, it truly'was 
His own in every sense ; 
For cast and sox® alike were made 
All at his own expense. 

“The medical gentleman called on Mr. 
Combe next day, and assured him that he 
meant no offense, and inténded only a joke. 
Mr. C. replied, that he treated the matter en- 
tirely.as such; and that if the author of it 
was satisfied with his share of the wit, no 
feeling of uneasiness remained ,on the other 
side. 





Go Correspondents. 


Cinques.—A correspondent writes us that he 
thinks us incorrect in stating that Cinques was about six 
and a half feet in height, and thinks he was only of about 
medium height. The writer of the sketch referred to did 
not see the African chief, but often heard him spoken of 
by those well acquainted with him as being a very fine 
specimen of manly strength and splendid presence, and 
it may be we inferred his height instead of hearing it 
stated as a fact, 

J. G. M.—The case you speak of, in which both 
parents have high foreheads and several of the children 
low foreheads, could doubtless be explained on philo- 
sophical principles, if we had all the facts. You say the 
family is large, and the children as near of an age as na- 
ture would allow. This fact may account for the children 
possessing less energy of body and less apparent scope of 
mind than the parents. 


R. J. B.—1. Does the drinking of water weaken 
the digestive power of the stomach ? 

Ans. Yes, if too freely used. Some men drink a quart 
at a meal, and freely between meals. This is an excess, 
and is injurious to most organizations. Physicians gener- 
ally think it wise to restrict dyspeptic patients to a single 
glass of water at a meal, or even less, and insist that it be 
taken only when the meal is finished. 

2. How should a man - 
guage and the pk an sees aed tons Oye ry 

Ans. Read well-written books to correct the style and to 
furnish a good knowledge of words and their proper use, 
and then talk and persevere, trying always to use the best 
language, and especially that which fully and clearly ex- 
presses the thougbts and feelings. To cultivate the mem- 
ory of names, fix the mind on the name to be remembered 
and endeavor to couple it with the person who bears it. 
By associating it with other names which it resembles, or 
by associating the person or the name with a thing or sub- 
ject which it suggests, the memory of names can be 
greatly assisted. In our boy days we remember a Parson 
McElfresh. His name, wher he first came among us, was 
a stumbling-block to nearly everybody in the parish, and 
when he met a person who hesitated about recollecting 
and uttering his name, he would instantly say, “Think of 
fresh mackerel and you can Instantly recall my name.” 
To cultivate the memory of places, stady maps, and think 
of the relative position of places; and when going about 
town, or from room to room, keep the mind on the route 
traveled and the direction which each part of the route 
bears to all other parts. Going about the house in the 
dark, cultivate Locality. Tne blind are generally adepts 
in finding their way and remembering routes and places. 


8. B.—Is there any sound asi organ 
eumal y aside from the 

Ans. To this question, which has so many times puzzled 
the brains of young fledgelings cultivating the divine art 
of eloquence in rural debating societies, the mind of al- 
most every one should furnish an immediate answer. 
Sound is the result of a concussion in the atmosphere, 
that concussion being produced by force moving at a 
velocity greater than eleven hundred feet per second. 
Whenever this occurs, sound is produced, whether any 
one is present to hear it or not, As well say that where 
no organ of smell or of sight exists, the flowers send forth 
no fragrance, and the stars do not shine, nor the evening 
sky glow with the flush of the sun’s setting, as that all 
sound must necessarily cease at the withdrawal of the 
listener. As long as the flower 

“is born to blush unseen, 
And waste ite sweetness on the desert air,” 

or the Aurora, though often unbeheld, dispels the gloom 
of the Arctic night, the waterfall will send up its music, 
whether heard or not, and the note of the lone bird startle 
the forest solitades. When Beethoven sat by his instru- 
ment, and renderéd -his beautiful compositions with all 
the skill of which he was capable, the sweet sounds filled 
the room, though the musician had become deaf, and was 
unable to hear a single sound that he made. 


ee 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Jovrxar will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 
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ImpRoveMENTs made in the machinery for 
manufacturing Gold Pens, and secared to the subseriber 
by Letters Patent, have enabled him to overcome the many 
imperfections hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
ent also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The 
writing public should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel ; therefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen romaine unchanged by yeare of continued 
use, while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion 
wear ; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 
only by the use o the Gold Pen. 

be Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen must be often condemned and a new one select- 





ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great | 


saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
peed, is known to be the case by the use of Steel 
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ns. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to 41, according te sze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Whol and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will re- 
ceive promt attention, and a pen or ing 
in vaine, and selected according to on, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morton, 2% Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most extensive manufactarers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, bat in the world. We use his 
and can assure our readers of their excellence.”—J. 
Tribune. 

“ We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and have always found them the best in- 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 
XN. Y. Boening Post. 


Teern, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Screet. py Gh aeiet Genet. gums 
roof, and rugs of the mouth are so accurately 
display a perfect prototype of the natural 
the TnRU® Expression of the mouth and 
of the face. 

It ia the height of art to conceal art. This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet may be obtained ¥, addressing 
Dr. J. Attew & Sen, 23 Bond Street, New York. 

James Parerisn, Shirt Manufacturer, 

$23 CANAL 8T., NEAR BROADWAY, N Y. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS ~ 
Made to measure ; $13, $21 and $24 per Dozen. 

2" Family supply store of Bosoms, Collars, and Wrist- 

bands for Shirt-making, at reduced prices. - 


Instructions 1s Gymnastics, containing 
a fall Description of more than Eight Hundred Exercises, 
and I[lustrated Five Hu Engravings, by J. E. 
@Alfonce. Geo. F. Nesbitt and Co., corner of Wall and 
Water streets, New York, publishers. 


FOWLER & WELLS’S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN 


After a little unexpected delay, we are enabled to an- 
to our read that we are ready to furnish what 
we believe to be 


THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 

These s have been manufactured expressly for us by 
Josian x, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and po pains have been spared in 
their construction. The nibs are ground so smooth as to 
write as readily as a quill, while by a patent attachment 
to the back the pen can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at 

To wa oll demine, we have had three grades of these 
pens made, named as follows : 

THE REPORTING PEN, 


Suitable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very fine, peat band ; 


THE WRITING PEN, 
writing, such as business 

heols, public offices, and the like ; 
THE ENGROSSING PEN, 
For writing in which heavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line can be made, from an ordinary 
coarse line to one an eighth of an inch wide, without 
changing the adjustment. 

These Pens are put up in patent boxes, conta ping half 
agroes each. Persons ordermg a box can have all of one 
kind, or two dozens of each kind, in the box, as they 


PRICE, 7% CENTS A BOX. 
A liberal discount to Agents aud Stationers. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
908 Broadway, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous te the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Txrus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


DIPTHERIA. 


By BR. T. TRALL, M.D. 
This Work, which has been for some time delayed by 
the many pressing duties of the Author, IS NOW IN 





| PRESS, and will be ready for delivery in a few days. It 


contains some three hundred pages, and is a complete ex- 
position of the History, Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Hygienic Treatment of this formidable and wide-spread- 
ing malady. It also gives a summary of the discrepancies 
of medical authors of the Drug Schools respecting its na- 
ture and proper treatment. 

As the disease seems to be on the increase in our coun- 
try, the timely circulation of this Work would, no doubt, 
be the means of saving thousands of lives; and we are 
confident that, whenever and wherever its sanitary sug- 
gestions are adopted, there will be an end of the pest- 
ilence. 

Send orders to R. T. TRALL, M.D., 15 Laight Street, 
New York. Price, $1; postage, 25 cents. 


Ir You Have Dysperpsta, 
Send 15 cents for a copy of Dr. Gorton’s Treatise on 
ITS NATURE, CAUSE, AND CURE, 
Upon Hygienic Principles, to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Unrrep Srates Guano Company, 
No. 89 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per cent. of Paos- 
PHATE OF 


AxmontatTep do, contains more Actual and Potential 
Ammonia than the Peruvian. 
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PETER B. MEAD AND GEORGE E. WOODWARD, 
Epitors aND 
New York. 

A Monthly Magazine devoted to the Orchard, Vineyard, 
Garden, and Nursery ; to Culture under Glass ; Landscape 
Gardening, Rural Architecture, and the improvement and 
embellishment of City, and Country Houses. 

Toe New Fruits and Fiowers, and all improvements in 
rural art, will be liberally illustrated. 

TERMS. 

Annual subscription, Two Dollars; Four Copies, Six 
Bound volumes for 1860 and 1861, and subscrip- 
tion 1562, Five Dollars. 

Specimen Numbers Gratis. 
EDITION WITH COLORED PLATES, 

Anvnual subscription, Five Dollars; Four Fit- 
teen Doliars. Bound volumes for 186) and 96h and eub- 
scription 1862, Ten Dollars. Address 

MEAD & WOODWARD. 
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Exxcrro-Gatvanic Batrertss, 


CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS, INCLUD- 
ing Triomphe de Gand, Wilson,Bartlett, and one hundred 
other varieties, including good, bad, and indifferent, tur. 
nished in large or small quantities. Sexp ror a Cat. 


the editor says: 

“In the warm weather of last August and Septem! 
we forwarded many thousanés of plants in this wey, = 
after diligent inquiry. we bear of barely two parcels whieh 
did not go safely. The rest all did finely, we believe.” 

Address, for Catalogue. 

A.'8. FULLER, Brooklyn, L. I, 


Mrs. Exiza De La Veron, 


M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. L. 








A. S. Fourier, Horticuttvrist, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

SPRING CATALOGUE of TREES, PLANTS, and 

SHRUBS, including Wholesale and Retail Prices of 

GRAPEVINES, now ready. Sent free to ail applicants, 
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ARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 

Nes. 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
How to Get a Patent. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas undergone # thorough revision, and con- 
tains the. 

New Patent Law Entire, 
in which many important changes have been 
made. 


Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
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808 Broadway, New York. 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 
rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


22" Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 
READY ROOFING COMPANY, 


23 CEDAR STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





A RemarKas_e Book. 
TowaRD Puystcat Pzrrection; or, The Philoso- 
ee Human Beauty: —— How to Acquire and 
tain Bodily Symme:ry, Health, and Vigor, Secure 
Long Life, and Avoid the Tofirmities and Deformities of 
Age. By DH . Jacques. 
This is an original and deeply interesting work, vaaete 
with wonderful facts and im nt deductions, and ape 
many novel applications of the b truths of 
Phy vy, Hygiene, Mental Sci , a to 
Rumano Phys Im ement, Our author . no quack, 
but an earnest and sincere ss of Science, and it is in 
the light of a rational Ph hy, and not in a spirit 
of charlatanism, that he an 


ows us how the pegs 
‘eal r-too* of the race may be brought 





it about— ho’ 
strong, active, efficient—in a ma | 
manly how wom woman may rej vice in the fullness of health 
adorn herself with all the charms which 
— yo to her sex; and how the child, well-born 
rereabeats whey A grow up into the ripened beauty 
or womanheod. Everybody should 
the “book : everybody is a should be) deoply in- 

the momentous 


and at the same 
time so uonsly and — y discussed in it; but, while 
it commends itself to all, it has especial claims u upon — 
attention of woman, whether maiden, or wife and mother. 
IN ONE LARGE hg Ae VOLUME. 
Illustrated with t plites and nu- 


FOWLER J AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Peruvian GUANO. 
GOVERNMENT BRAND AND WEIGHT. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
BONE DUST, 
LAND PLASTER, 
For sale by A. LONGETT, 34 Cliff Street, cor. Fulton. 


Books ror THE Sxason.—NEw 
editions of the following-named books now ready. No 
Farmer, farmer’s wife, farmer’s boy, or farmer’s girl should 
be without them. They are everywhere “ae and 
pronounced just the thing that is w 
THE HOUSE: A Pocket Manual of ‘Rural Architec- 

ture. It contains everything that any one will expect or 
desire to find in 4 awork. Particular attention is 
given to houses of low cost, such as the great mass of the 
pl most want. Adap:ed to all sections. Price, 





THE GARDEN : It tells how to cultivate eezains 
belonging to the garden. The — on the Flower- 
Garden fe ast what the ladies want. Adapted te all 

Tice, 50 cents. 
THE FARM: Givin ng, in a i erimctples ae clear = 


ante aaaiee, Bem 
Science as well as practical rections for — 
ing all the common field crops. £0 cen 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS: bstorer wot 
which no one who has the charge of animals 
Price, 50 cents. 


Domestic handsome 
gilt Volume, sent prepaid by first mail, for $1 50. 
A HAND-BOOK Oi FRUIT-CULTURE : With 
ee es 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


DENTISTRY. 


DR. WAIT & SON, 5 Bond 7 im the mow send 
orm every branch ‘of 
under the New C. 


Pare d Chloroform, withot pain or danger. *Gonntital 
sets inserted from #10 to #25. Gold fillings from $1 to $3, 
warranted ; bone and amalgam. 50 cents to $1. Children’s 
teeth attended to and regulated in the most careful and 
economical manner. Sensitive teeth ~~. and filled 
without pain. Refer to ur. J. 0. Pond N. Gileb 
J. Worster, Z. 8. Webb, and Rev. Dre. aes Ferris, J 
Parker, and 8. Burchard. “ 








A DEMOCRATIC AND CONSERVATIVE NEWSPA- 
PER IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


THE iene York Weekiy Arovs. 


TO RESTORE THE UNION AND MAINTAIN THE CONSTITU- 
TION. 

For several years the Democratic and Conservative 
seutiment of the Nation has been keenly alive - - 
necessity of being faithfally and ably represented_b; 
first-class Newspaper, published in the city of New York, 
sustaining the same relation to it as does the New York 
Tribune to Abolitionism and all kiods of Kadicaliem. 

The ta from their connection with the ne | 
Attas anp Arcus—one of the oldest and best known 

papers in the Union—had been constantly 

urged to respood to this —— by establishing a first- 

class weekly newspaper iv the ci New York, adapted 

fo genase circulation. They viele ed to the wishes of their 

Bean itieal friends, and transferred the ae oe of their 

eekly to the city of New York, and ed it under the 
name of the 

NEW YORK WEEKLY —— te 

The experiment has met with com snccess. 
are teful to the friends of sound od political —> 
that have enabled us in a few weeks to establish, on 
* peying basis, a first-class New Yok Weekly Paper. 
We have everywhere met with cordial eoepaneiioh, and 
clubs of subscribers, from all parts o: the country, are 
being a added to our list. 

The triends of the New York Weexty Arevs may 
boldly challenge compariso: of it with any other New 
York Weekly, both as to jeal appearance and 


the contents of its y already insist, and we 
intend to make good their claim, that it ia the 
HANDSOMEST — at yo ee NEWSPAPER 


No labor or expense will be tpared to make & of 
which Democrats and Conservative men will be oS feoe 
The responsible editors are 


CALVERT COMSTOCK. WILLIAM CASSIDY, AND 
ELON COMSTOCK, 
ee ee ee en 
‘o sustain such = and enable it to influence the 
itical sentiment of the Nation, an ample subscription 
or we appeal to those whose opin‘ons it 
represents, to give it 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS 
during the present year. This can be easily done by a 
general effort—as aot paper is afforded to elubs at the low 
rice of Onz Dottar a Yuan. Shall it be done? We 
eave the answer to those who wish the success of such a 


pei TERM. 


Twenty copies, to one addres®,..........00.00-00es 
With an extra copy to the person sending the club. 

Zo ong pene a club of 100 we wili send the 
Albany Datty Arias anp Arcus, one year, gratis. 
nee. 


be |, corner 
way and Park Trowel Park), New York. 
co. Proprietors. 


Ci 
K & IDY, 


Sreps, Piants, Trees, Vings, 


—All kiods of Field, Garden, and Flower SEEDS pro- 
cured and sent to order. 

PLANTS, either hardy or from green-houses, furnished 
at as reasonable rates as good ones can be procured for. 
Roses, Verbenas, Fuschias, and other budding plants in 
varieties. 

TREES.—Our arrangements are such that we can fur- 
nish the most complete variety of fruit and ornamental 
Trees of good growth, and warranted true to name. 

VINES.—Grapevines of al the varieties—good, poor, 
and indifferent. We furnish poor ones when ordered, and 
there are some who will buy no others. 

Ge” We have no Catalogues. If you know what you 
want, send your order and we will get it for you. 

Address (with the amount of money you want expended) 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. 








OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
FOWLER AND WELLS’ 


AMERICAN AND FORRIGN PATENT AGENCY. 


We transact at this office all the necessary business re- 
quired in obtaining Patents in the United States and in 
all foreign countries, including the preparation and pros- 
ecution of applications for patents, reissues, and exten- 
sions ; the preparation of caveats, disclaimers, and assign- 
ments ; the prosecution of important and difficult contested 
cases, ete. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present manage- 
ment since 1856, duriog which time it has increased to 
several times its previous magnitude, aad a large portion 
of it lately has consisted of cases involving severe contests, 
and the discussion and solution of difficult and untrodden 
questions of patent law, both in the Patent Office and be- 
fore the Judges of the United States Circuit Court. 


Advice in regard to Novelty 

4ND PATENTABILITY OF AN INVENTION is given free of 
charge upon receipt of sufficient description and sketch or 
model. In a majority of cases our knowledge of previous 
inventions enables us to give satisfactory information to 
invertors without the expense of special search. 

Previumary Examinations at the Patent Office are, 
however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual co nplication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 


ported. 

Applications for Patents 
are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shall have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 


Appeals and Interferences, 

and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience. 

Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 


tended to. 
European Patents. 


Our facilities for obtaining patents in Europe are un- 
surpassed, and in some respects unequaled We devote 
particular attention to that branch of our business, and, 
in selecting our foreign agents, we have been careful to 
employ only those of the first reputation. 

Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Tuomas P. 
How (who has had an experience of twelve years in the 
business), aided by an able and experienced corps of as- 
sistants, both at home and abroad; and the residence at 
Washington of an eminently careful and efficient examin- 
ing agent, formerly employed m the United States Patent 
Office, and familiar with its details, enable us to offer to 
inventors unosua! facilities for the transaction of their bus- 
iness, When it is considered that a patent of ordinary 
value is worth several thousands of dollars, it is unneces- 
sary to say that the careful management of an application 
therefor is a matter of great importance to the inventor, 
especially when it is known that hundreds of applications 
are rejected merely in consequence of not being properly 
prepared and presented. 

The Expense 

of preparing drawings and specifications, and making the 
application for Patents (either American or Foreign), de- 
pends on the amount of labor to be performed, and it is 
therefore impossible to fix a definite sum that would be 
just in all cases. Our prices will be found as low as they 
can be afforded, and remucerate us for giving proper at- 
tention to the business. 

“HOW TO GET A PATENT,” a Synopsis of Patent 
Law, with Advice to Inventors, by Mr. T. P. How, will be 
sent gratis to applicants. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


—_—— 


BY ALEXANDE? SELKIRE. 


Amone early reminiscences we cal] to mind 
a certain dame that marked an indelible im- 
press upon our youthful mind. It was not 
with her kindness; she might have possessed 
the virtues of the saints, and we had never 
suspicioned her for the prominence of one dom- 
inant trait—her propensity to be cross. Her 
words of commanding and reproving, of in- 
structing and encouraging, were waspish and 
grating. Her looks of receiving and dispatch- 
ing, of inquiring and knowing, were sour and 
forbidding. When she dropped her dark, heavy 
eyes upon us, or bawled out in a storm of pet- 
ulance, as she often did, our little soul died 
within us. The very presence or remembrance 
of that schoolmistress dwelt about us like a 
ghost. When we happened alone in her room, 
that conscious chair and stand, wearing her 
lingering mantle, inspired every inferior seat 
and desk with servile awe, and the moveless 
stillness was stoutly struggling with suppress- 
ed brawls. The loving birds that frequented 
their haunts about the house for merry hearts 
to try their voices upon nature’s sweet lessons 
with those of the prattling urchins, brought me 
only such sympathy as anxious ones whisper 
through prison grates. The calling bell, the 
lowing herds, the rushing winds uttered none 
but notes of melancholy. 

Our prayer has ever been that memory be 
cleared of this deceptive gloom, but it trails on 
after multiplying years. Since then we have 
there attended repeated exhibiiions of ecstatic 
little ones amid enthusiastic applauders, and 
there sat with devout worshipers, wrought upon 
by earnest songs and sermons, but always with 
the trembling sensation that has never aban- 
doned our nerves. Though years of changes 
and absence intervene, when we drive pass 
that old seminary, the unchanged walls which 
harbored that cruelty, the very windows out 
which longing looks were sent, the mute belfry, 
the lone beech that looked silently down as a 
child’s scalding tears fell upon its feet, that 
ghostly empress, all rush forward, rob man- 
hood of its nerve, and reseat us as aforetime in 
that dreaded prison. May reason and self-re- 
spect furrow this desert and vegetate this waste 
ere we return again to gather flowers from the 
garden of home. 

All this was not without its moral fruit. 
We imbibed a lasting aversion for scolding and 
scolders. It became a first inquiry of new ac- 
quaintances—Is he harsh, or mild? Mean- 
while this yearning for soft words and tender 
hearts ripened into a during appreciation of 
the kind, and our very soul instinctively flows 
out in love and blessing toward them all. 
Our wonder and regret have been that any 
were otherwise. 

Of these unfortunate subjects there are nu- 
merous eases and classes. Some are so from 





peculiar mental or physical organization. Ail- 
ed bodies prey souringly upon the sympathies 
of the mind. Such are always fermenting and 
steaming, and so find their only relief in mouth- 
explosions. They vent their caloric uponevery- 
body and everything within reach, whom they 
regard as tongue-targets. More are so from 
habit. These allow their cautionless tempers 
to boil over beyond all restraint upon every 
provocation. With them scolding becomes 
second nature, and is the more criminal be- 
cause acquired. Their tempers may have pe- 
riods of repose, but are aroused again upon 
every molestation and rage on terrifically. 
Thus unchecked, the tendency is to sour the 
entire life. Their peevishness, as Hume re- 
marks of an English king, “‘ vents itself upon 
every one that comes within the verge of its 
fary.” Their days are a ceaseless squall. 
Their companions are pestilent, the children 
are vexatious, and the servants require endless 
rounds of threats and thumps. The rain or 
the drouth, the heat or the cold, by turns, 
keep them in an endless stew. Everything is 
ill-timed and ill-placed. And there isa cooler 
class of these subjects who imagine there is 
consummate importance and dignity of char- 
acter derived from being cross and snappish. 
They evince their authority by firm words and 
emphatic precepts. Such would be respected 
by children, pupils, and subjects with the title 
of Rabbi. They would not condescend to a 
familiar word with one such, as they prize 
their influenee and authority! Moral auto- 
crats ! 

In all such instances there is an evident 
oversight of the better nature and better laws 
of man’s being, and the consequent alienation 
to the highest privileges of life. Kindness is 
among the noblest principles and laws of intel- 
lectual existence and action. There is no 
heathen nor scapegrace that is not susceptible 
of sympathy, and none that does not in his 
own way indicate its possession. It is a power 
by which; in some way, all are wielded from 
the cradle to the grave. When a moral agent 
is the subject of influence, judgment recom- 
mends motives infinitely above automatic ne- 
cessity. The rule that peremptory legalists 
would universally apply is beneath the moral 
dignity of a being of reason. It bridles his 
powers of action by thought, and reflects upon 
his independence of mind. Whatever moral 
procedure is not of motive, is barren alike of 
developing virtue and resultant.crowning good. 
Every system and every instructor of whatever 
sphere that does not comprehend the reality of 
the better nature of man, and does not. grasp 
its higher laws, is woefully unadapted to lead 
a progressive being. That teacher, parent, or 
minister who does not experience this prerequi- 
site is out of his gradation as @ light to others. 
Besides the universal law of kindness, there is 
nothing that leads to the possession and guides 
to the benign exercise of this priceless treas- 





ure. It opens the soul to receive and impart 
of the purest stream that flows fresh from the 
Fountain of all goodness to men and angels. 

The law of kindness is one of“peculiar power, 
It is the successful way, of all others, of enter. 
ing the mind through native ignorance and 
prejudice. The affections are the great way 
of admittance to the soul. Rhetoric, donned 
in courtly robes and decked with gaudy jewels, 
with great confidence appears at the sashed door 
of taste for entrance. But, on listening awhile 
to the growling curses his entreaties awaken 
in the neighborhood of a side-door, he turns 
away with a hanging head. Logic, bold and 
defiant, approaches the front and raps at the 
door of reason; but all is silence within, 
Again and again he thumps, and listens; but 
the only response he awakens is the echo that 
repeats itself through the hall and adjoining 
apartments. Kindness ventures to that forsak- 
en and forbidding abode. His gentle step, his 
soothing voice, and unmistakable knock senda 
thrill of joy through all within. The web- 
curtained door is unbarred, the hand extended, 
the comer enters with oft-rejected alms that 
are now taken up with tearful eyes. There is 
no power like this. The Saviour was kind su- 
premely, and it was this in his looks and words 
that throw an all-powerful spell over curious 
multitudes, and that which sends his truth on 
with grateful acceptance from age to age. It 
has been so, if we mistake not, of all success- 
ful reformers and benefactors. This is the 
secret of the mother’s unmeasured influence and 
the minister’s blessed wooing. It is the gen- 
eral’s control and the orator’s broad sweep. 
Kind words, and kind deeds, and kind people 
are not soon forgotten, but they faithfully fol- 
low on through all the way of life like angels 
of mercy ! 

Then be kind. Companions, whose beings 
are leagued to form one harmonious indiscerp- 
tibility, who lean upon each other for mutual 
support, let sympathetic mildness dwell the 
reigning god of your connubial temples. Pa- 
rents, the vine of the tender branches, the 
nourisher and molder of these opening buds of 
immortality, gently cherish your little ones as 
gems to be garlanded for the Master’s crown. 
Teachers, as important shepherds to important 
folds, kindly lead the tender lambs that the 
Good Shepherd took up in his own arms and 
smiled upon with his own gladsome eyes. 
Ministers of truth, above all others, be kind as 
was your illustrious Leader. When your 
charges digress or harden, rather weep than fret 
over the common misfortunes of men. And 
let all men of all classes and habits learn kind- 
ness. Cherish evermore upon the soil of your 
hearts this gracious growth, and its faithful 
boughs will load your lives with its perennial 
fruit, and spread its adumbrating wings over 
all your precincts. Thus, as life’s drudgeries 
wear away and near the vailing sunset, from 
above new stars will peep forth, and from be- 
neath new disclosures spring up, till the toils 
and frets of mortality are covered over with 
the medicinal dews of an upward career ! 














